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THE STOLEN DAUGHTER. 
BY MORRIS MATTSON. 


D1aRIEs are, at present, a monomania, and I will there- 
fore, in obedience to fashion, e’en commence one inyself. || 
A word or two of my parents by way of beginning. My 
father was a German, a native of Leipsic. My mother 
was of English extraction; born, I think, at Chelsea, the 
naval hospital town of Great Britain. At an early age,| 
she made atour in Germany for her health; when bie | 
became known to my father. ‘They were married in the 
short space of three weeks from the period of their first 
acquaintance. My father wore moustaches. carried a 
gold headed cane, and made poetry. He indited a beau- 
tiful onnet to my mother’s eyebrows, and wrote a num- 
ber of verses after the manner of the romantic Herder, 
whom he always endeavored to imitate. My mother was 
accounted hindsome; had brown hair, a Grecian nose, 
and beautifully white teeth; was rather metaphysical, a 
good waltzer, and always made her preserves on a Sun- 
day morning. 

This must suffice for the maternal accomplishments of 
which, it was possible, her progeny might have partaken. 

My father, at the earnest solicitations of my incompa- 
rable mother, emigrated to America, and took up his resi- 
dence upon tie banks of the Schuylkill, where, in the 
succeeding year, I received my birth. 

My parents were moderately rich; and, as it was the 
opinion of my mother that I was a remarkably promising 
youth, no expense was to be spared to render me an orn- 
ament to society. A matrimonial disputation of incon- 
ceivable eloquence arose between them as to the best 
mode of developing the powers of my mind. My mother 
was in favor of my learning to waltz, as a first and quali- 
fying step. This, however, my father opposed with an 
honest and becoming zeal, but he was overruled, and | 
was condemned to obey the ‘stern alarums” of the mai- 
tre de dause, for a twelvemonth. 

I was designed, it seems, for better things; for I was 
subjected, at length, to the surveillance of a private tutor, 
who soon initiated me into the classics. Virgil and Hor- 
ace, Zenophon and Longinus were alike familiar to me. 
As Duberly says of Pangloss in the play, I could * ladle 
you out Latin by the quart, and grunt Greek like a pig.” 

Years pass:d away and I was likely to become a mar- 
tyr to my studies. ‘The hectic had tinged my cheek; I 
grew pale and enervated. The most active medicines 
were resorted to, but all in vain. A sea voyage was re- 
commended by the attending physician, which not only 
delighted me, but put my mother into an ecstacy of joy. 

‘« My dear son,” she said, with unusual emphasis, ‘* you 
can sip wine with the lords and dukes, and trip through 
the winding mazes of the dance at Almack’s. Of course 
you will not neglect the latter. Believe me, my dear 
Jean Paul, (how I hate that Dutch name of your father’s!) 
believe me, I say, it will be the making of you.” 

In less than a fortnight I was on board a New York 
packet bound for London. I shall not unfold the perils 
and miracles of my voyage, for everything astounding and 
ridiculous in the nautical experience of us landsmen, you 
may find, gentle reader, in the outpouring of every senti- 
mental blockhead, who has crossed the Atlantic and 
** spawned his quarto”’ of wonderful adventures encoun- 
tered, where every trivial incident is a phenomenon, that 
startles the bibber and gastronomer from his lethargy. 

I arrived in the gloomy and dismal metropolis of. Eng- 
land, wonderfully improved in health and spirits. My 
ietters made me acquainted with the Earl of . He 











was lively and good humoured, talked ffvently on some] 


subjects; and was remarkably dud upon others. We 
passed from one topic of conversation to another, with in- 
conceivable rapidity. ‘The merits of the late Revolution 
in France were discussed in the lapse of a moincni’s sands; 
those of the Wellington miinistry, in the passage of a sea 
mew ; and over the theoretical Republic of Belgiuin, his 
lordship uttered a pish, and curled his aristocratic lip. 


I conceived there was not as much difference between an|| deeply enamored, 
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earl of Great Britain, and a well bred gentleman of my 


ture was this! At once I should make the acquaintance 


on the continent, had just returned to England. Present- 


liant assemblage was this! What wit! What beauty! 
what everything, that could charm the young votary of 
pleasure and dissipation! ‘he guests were arranged at 
the table. I found myself seated beside Miss Page, one 
of the earl’s nieces, a beautiful and romantic girl. She 
talked of Byron, and Weber, and Cooper’s novels, and 
quoted Dante and ‘Tasso, almost in the same breath. Af- 
ter an hour of the most rapid enunciation, the sweet lips 
of the sweet girl actually closed for one minute. 

** But who,” I inquired, taking advantage of this pause, 
**who is the gentleman in black, a little to the right on 
the opposite side!” 

* Oh! that is sir Archibald Carnaby,” replied the vol- 
atile Miss Page. ‘*He is very singular in his habits, a 
strange compound of vice and virtue. ‘There is a myste- 
ry about him which I never could penetrate. It is but 
seldom he goes into society; indeed, | believe he cares 
but little for social enjoyment. He resided many years 
on the continent, where, I am told, he was married; but 
his wife dying, he returned to London. He is intimate 
with my uncle, and sometimes makes one at his board.” 

In appearance, sir Archivaid was about fifty years of 
age. His hair was black and much inclined to curl. His 
eyes were dark, sunken, and fiery ; and his thin, curling 
lips were strongly marked with decision. A calm seren- 
ity sometimes settled upon his features, and at others, 
they were distorted with all the wildness of a maniac. 
He conversed occasionally with those around him; some- 
times dispassionately, sometimes with great vehemence. 
After dinner, | observed him, apart from the company, 
gazing thougitfully out upon the terrace. IT approached 
with an air of tumiliarity, and entered into conversation. 
Ife grew lively and cheerful. We were soon joined by 
Miss Page, wio added much: brilliancy to the trio. We 
talked away au hour almost unconsciously, and as we 
were about to separate for the night, sir Archibald pre- 
sented me with his card, accompanied with an invitation 
to call upon him on the following Monday. 

Une sunny afternoon, such as is rarcly met with in 
London, I found myseif in the earl’s carriage, accompa- 
nied by his lordship and Miss Page. We proceeded in 
the direction of Kew Green. At length, we found our- 
seives walking on the border of the Thames, near a small 
village, several miles froin tie metropolis. In our peram- 
bulation we passed a small, but very picturesqe park, in 
the centre of which arose a venerable mansion. A female 
was observed slowly promenading one of the gravel walks. 
She was neatly attired in a white dress, and held in one 
hand a book. She was apparently in the bloom of youth, 
her movements were graceful, and her figure was tall] and 
majestic. Her glossy curls hung negligently about her 
neck, and clustered in rich profusion, upon her high and 
intelligent forehead. Her complexion was pure and 
transparent; her lips were as the exquisite chiseling of 
the Grecian artist; finely and delicately formed. Canova 
might have chosen them for a model. An elderly gentle- 
man now made his appearance at the end of the mansion. 

“Well met,” cried the earl, ‘my old friend, Harry! 
—delighted to see you!”? His friend Harry, as he fami- 
liarly called him, did not seem over anxious to cultivate 
his acquaintance. He preserved an inflexible silence, 
gazing upon us alternately with a keen and restless eye. 
At length, he formally advanced, and with a cold smile of 
recognition, took the earl by the hand. They withdrew 
to a short distance, and after a few moment’s earnest con- 
versation, returned, and the stranger was introduced as 
Henry St. John, an old friend and schcolfellow of the 
earl’s. We all adjourned to the drawing-room, in the 
venerable mansion of our host. What a fortunate adven- 


” 


f the beautiful girl we had scen inthe park. A novelist, 
in conceiving his plot, could not have arranged it half so 
prettily. 

The earl and St. John entered frecly into conversation. 
It appeared, that the latter, after spending many years 


ly the door opened out of an anteroom, and (as T had pre- 
dicted,) the female entered, of whom I had become so 
How my heart bounded within me! 
Ihe blood thrilled through my veins and mantled in my 





cheeks! She was an only daughter of St. John’s, called Vi- 
ola; anda romantic name it is, gentle reader; you will not 
find a lovelier in the newest novels, with all their improve- 


own country, as is sometimesimagined. At the pressing 
invitation of the earl, I made one of a party that was to 
dine with him on the fete of his birthday. What a bml- 














ments, for it has been sanctified by the immortal bard. 
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+From the Diary of Jean Paul Ulrick. 





It was proposed that Viola should conduct Miss Pace 
and myself through the various departments of natural 
curiosities with which the mansion abounded. The Earl 
and St. Jolin remained to talk over their early sports and 
adventures. I felt a thousand times rejoiced at so oppor- 
tune and auspicious an occasion to become acquainted with 
Viola. If I had before admired the beauty and symmetry 
of her form, the witchery and softness of her features, I 
was now doubly enchanted with the rich melody of her 
voice, her affable good humor, and unaffected brilliancy 
of conversation. After examining the numerous collec- 
tions of birds and minerals and paintings, we were usher- 
ed into Viola’s study. It was strewed with books, engray- 
ings, and manuscripts of every variety; and there were 
landscapes, views upon the Rhine, where she had lived al- 
most from her infincy. ‘The beauteous Rhine was faith- 
fully depicted, and the villages of its winding shores; and 
the rugged mountains rose up in the distanee, and the 
pleasant villages intervened, teeming with fruits and flow- 
ers; the nectareous vine clambered, in wild luxuriance, 
upon its banks; the birds were carroling in the sunny 
woods; and the fishermen were there, drawing forth the 
inhabitants of the limpid and gushing waters. I gazed, 
in silent rapture, upon those beautiful delineations of 
Viola’s pencil; and then her taper fingers wandered rapid- 
ly over the delicate strings of the harp. How delicious, 
how ravishing, were its sounds! Passionately fond as 1 
am of music, yet in Viola’s hands, it thrilled with a deep- 
er intensity; it had a charm, I never before knew. It 
thrilled like a mysterious cord that bound our thoughts 
and affections together. Everything grew enchanting in 
her presence; even a rose, with which she ornamented my 
bosom, seemed to grow more vivid and fragrant at her 
touch. 

We joined the carl and St. John in the drawingroom. 
They whispered a few words in secret and shook hands, 
for the carriage had already drawn up. I bade adieu to 
Viola, resolved to see her again without delay. 

The time previous to my appointment with Sir Archi- 
bald had already expired. I hurried to his residence in 
Oxford street. I was announced and conducted into his 
chamber. Iie was seated in an armchair, by the fireside. 
IIe rose with great dignity on my entrance and grasped 
me eagerly by the hand. He wasunusually melancholy ; 
and his keen eye was restless and unsettled. 

Iie conversed fluently, yet incoherently, upon various. 
subjects, evincing the utter prostration of a noble mind: 
Sometimes he compared himself tothe unfortunate mariner, 
who is tossed in the midnight storm, without a single ray 
of hope to brighten his existence. and sometimes to the so- 
litary survivor of a depopulated city. 

‘his day, many years ago,” he said, “I was united at 
the altar to Gabriella; a beautiful Italian girl, confiding 
and affectionate. Wer love was like the first ticts of the 
vernal flower, too bright to enjoy along endurance. The 
memory is like a dream!—but no!—it was a blest reality, 
and yet how fleeting and full of woe! Our offspring was 
an only daughter, the image of her mother’s loveliness. 
Methinks, I see the flames crackling around her!—and the 
dagger too, recking with Gabriella’s blood! Tell me, is 
itfancy! No! No! Give me the dagger! quick!—quick! 
—the villain will escape! See! see! it is the loved and 
lost, my daughter! my daughter!’’ and here he sunk al- 
most exhausted in his chair. 

I looked into the street, and saw the carriage of St. 
John passing, in which Viola, attended by a Frenchman, 
was seated. My soul wes stung with jealousy, my whole 
frame shook with agitation. Unqualitied as f was, I en- 
deavored to calm the excited feelings of Sir Archibald. I 
inquired the cause of his distress; but received an idiotic 
smile for an answer. . 

“I am a little weak upon this subject,” he ai length 
spoke in an undertone, assuming composure, ‘and my 
mind, ! fear, sometimes wanders. J lost achild—she was 
young and innocent! I was thinking of her at that mo- 
ment when the features of some one, I casually observed 
in the street, recalled her still more forcibly to my mind. 
She was young—very young; and I know not wiy it is, 
her image is imprinted co strongly on my memory. It 
was fancy, nothing more! 1 will endeavor to control my- 
self for the future.” 

Although Sir Archibald preserved the identity ef hia 
usually wild and visionary character, yet I did rot feel eo 








deeply interested in his welfare; for that ‘‘greeneyed 
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monster,” jealousy, was piercing me with a thousand 
stings. It was evident, Viola had an admirer in this 
Frenchman. It was true, she had been but a short time in 
England, without the opportunity of forming acquaint- 
ances, much less attachments; but then was it not proba- 
ble that her companion had made her acquaintance in 
Germany! Determined to satisfy myself on this point, I 
departed on the following day for the old mansion. 

I was cordially received by St. John, who told me Viola 
was somewhat indisposed, and accordingly as [ urged an 
interview, I was conducted into her study. St. John im- 
mediately retired, and left us in the sole possession of the 
npartment. The beautiful girl looked pale and disconso- 
late, at my entrance; I thought, indeed, she seemed to 
shrink with an involuntary fear; but her eye grew bright- 
er, and her spirits increased in buoyancy, as we engaged 
more earnestly in conversation. J wished to question 
her about the Frenchman who had accompanied her on 
the preceding day; but my tongue refused its office at 
the bidding of the heart’s wild pulse. She had just 
thrown a volume from her hand; it was the Faust of 
Goethe. Reared as she had been inGermany, upon the 
beautiful banks of the Rhine, her fancy was strongly imbu- 
ed with romance; and passionately devoted as she was to 
the German literature, it was natural that her mind should 
Be assimilated to its character; ‘Goethe,’ she said, ‘is 
thy favourite among the German pocts. His Faust, which 
I have just been perusing, is regarded by some as a tale of 
sorcery—a fiendish fiction ; but it is here that he exhibits 
the native strength and majesty of his genius; and the 
boundless varicty of his talents. Ife has chosen the dis- 

ise of the visionary Iaust, to embody the feelings of 

isown mind. He has gone down to the deepest recesses 
of the sdul, and revealed all its secret springs—its dark 
and hidden mysteries. 

**He has a heart to love and appreciate all that is noble 
in man—or beautiful in nature. Like all the poets of his 
country, he portrays the romance of moonlight, and silve- 
ry fountains, ruined towers and antique castles. He loves 
to revel amongthe mountains, waterfalls, and quiet meads; 
and wild and erratic are his flights. He sees man as he 
is; and while he contemplates the alternate gloom and 
sunlight of mortal existence, he imparts his sweetest and 
most sacred inspirations.” 

I had gathered confidence from her affability ; and was 
resolved to interrogate her upon the subject, which I con- 
sidered, at that time, of far greater importance, than the 
wanderings of the muse among the winding streams and 
traditionary crags of Germany. 

**A pleasant ride you had yesterday, Miss St. John?” 

I spoke as calmly as possible, but my voice faltered. 

**The day was delightful,” she answered, “but I cannot 
say so much for my sentiments or feelings.” 

on companion was no doubt agrecable?” I contin- 
ued. 

A look of anger—the radiance of sudden passion—pas- 
sed over her glowing features. 

‘*You wrong me in the thought,” she answered, with 
euch determined energy, that I regretted having made the 
interrogation. 

Steps were heard without—the door opened ; the subject 
of our conversation entered. 

**Monsieur Beaumaris, Mr. Ulric.” 

This was the odious Frenchman, who had obtruded 
himself intothe company of Viola, in contempt and defi- 
ance of her dislike for his person and character. He fold- 
ed his arms upon his breast, with affected nonchalance; 
but his fierce and vindictive eye betrayed the workings of 
the passions within. Miss St. John seemed to wither be- 
neath his glance. 

It was evident she stood in awe of Beaumaris, and en- 
dured his society from fear, rather than love, or even res- 
pect. I could have grappled with him upon the spot, and 
torn his frail limbs asunder, so great was my indignation; 
but the personal safety of Viola forbade it. 1 left the room 
somewhat abruptly, and was hurrying through the hall- 
door, as St. John laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

“Mr. Ulric,” he said, ‘I hope you will frequently fa- 
vor us with your company. You will forgive the fond 
doatings of an old man, when he says you are beloved by 
his child. You possess Viola’s affections. She loves you 
with an intensity of which you have no conception. 1 
have every reason to believe that it is mutual, (this war- 
rants the liberty I have taken,) and believe me, if you 
should unite her destiny with yours, it will not be without 
the remnants of my property, which is far from inconside- 
rable. I do not mention this as an inducement, any far- 
ther than it may contribute to your temporal happiness. 
My time will be short in this world, and I wish not totake 
leave of it until I see Viola entrusted to the care of one 
whois worthy of the charge. You will be aware of Beau- 
maris;” and here he sunk his voice almost to a whisper,— 
‘the aspires to her hand, and will go to any extreme to ef- 
fect hisunholy purpose. I cannot forbid him her presence 
—he is connected with me by an indissoluble tie. I can 
say no more, you will leave me without reply,” and before 
1 could render my acknowledgements, he disappeared 
through the hall-door, restraining his tears. 

I meditated seriously on the character of Beaumaris— 











——_— 
his pretensions to the hand of Viola—his inexplicable con- 
nection with St. John; but it all appeared an impenetra- 
ble mystery. I was determined to visit more frequently 
the old mansion, and obtain, if possible, a full explanation 
of the whole matter. A feverish excitement possessed 
me—my thoughts, day and night, were centred in Viola. 
St. John was anxious for our union—cven the Earl and his 
neice were now profuse in compliments. And, for the 
first time in my life, I almost concluded that matrimony 
was really what the poets and French novelists had term- 
ed ii, “heaven itself’’-—a shadowing forth of the joys of 
Paradise. 

The next evening I was again at St. John’s. I enter- 
ed the drawingroom, no one was there; I rushed into 
Viola’s study, she was absent; I was equally rapid in my 
movements into the park, where I knew she sometimes 
amused herself with a promenade. I glided along the 
gravel walk, brushed through the long and dewy grass, 
and arrived at an arbor, romantically situated on the 
banks of the Thames. Viola was there, gazing thought- 
fully on the sheet of water beneath her. ‘The sound of 
my footsteps broke in upon her abstraction. 

“Ulric! is it you!” she asked in a quick voice; ‘] 
thought we were forever separated!” 

“Why such thoughts!” I inquired! but she was silent. 
My love was kindled almost into a phrenzy. I pressed 
her hand with unconscious fervor; and the pressure was 
slightly returned. O! how was I blessed by this touch 
of her delicate fingers! Our arms were linked in an em- 
brace, and we walked forth to look upon the silvery wa- 
ters, and enjoy the calmncss of the hour. We seated 
ourselves beneath the branches of a large and spreading 
elm. It was a glorious night; the pale moon was abroad 
in pure azure, and the bright «tars were upon their watch. 
A hallowed beauty was around us, a sweet, a holy stillness; 
and the whispering zephyr stole gently along, laden with 
its many swects, and fanned the bright curls, that cluster- 
ed on Viola’s brow. I thought she grew still more beau- 
tiful, as the full beams of the moon shone upon her now 
placid features. I felt the warm gush of love springing 
up anew in my heart; not so wild and turbulent as before, 
but purer, holier, elevating and exalting my affections. 1 
clasped her in my arms, and stole a burning kiss; and then 
I looked abroad into the heavens, and gazed for a long time 
in silence upon the bright and heaven throned moon. We 
were roused from our reverie by the old mansion clock. 
It struck ten. Viola was the first to speak. 

“Ulric, it grows late,” said the lovely girl in hollow 
tone, gazing wildly around. ‘Dearest Viola,’ I exclaim- 

















ed, ‘*do not freeze me with your coldness. Tell me if I 
trespass on your time; tell me, if I am not to share in 
your affections; and I will obey you if it break my heart.” 

“Ulric! you are to me as the atmosphere of life, scatter- 
ing sunshine in the pathway of my existence; but fate 
decrees our separation! You know not the danger that is 
hovering around you, forsake me, and be happy! Go forth 
into the world and enjoy its pleasures: fleeting and fickle 
as they are. By remaining in my presence, you not only 
endanger your own happiness, perhaps safety; but in- 
crease the sum of my earthly misery by the certainty of 
your falling a victim to your own manly and generous im- 
pulses. We must part, even here, yet stay a moment! I 
had something to say, but it is gone! lost in the cheas of 
thought, the whirlwind of the mind!” 

“Confide in me,” I exclaimed, “the secret of your un- 
happiness. Reveal to me the wrongs you have sustain- 
ed.” 

She looked about her with a fearful shudder, and at- 
tempted to speak, but her agitation was too intense. 

**We are alone, Viola,’ I continued, ‘‘there are none 
around us, nothing, save the invisible and all pervading 
Spirit; the earth is deaf, and there is no human ear to 
catch the accents of your tale, but his for which it is in- 
tended. Speak on, dearest, speak on! and let your wrongs 
be told in this silent and solitary spot. Do you fear Beau- 
maris! Is your father unkind to you?” 

**My father!” she exclaimed, ‘‘No! no! he never was 
unkind to me. I cannot speak to you as I would wish, 
heaven knows I cannot, Ulric. I have been struggling 
with my fears—I was once to night on the point of telling 
you all; but my conscience upbraided me, as though it 
came in rebuke trom the Omnipotent. I lost what I was 
about to utter! stay not a moment longer, the hour is pas- 
sed when Beaumaris was to return, and he has sworn,” 
—she hesitated and faltered, shuddering. 

“Sworn to shed my blood!” I added. 

“I did not say it,’’ she rejoined, **but if you regard my 
happiness, leave me for the present. At this hour to mor- 
row night, 1 will be in the park; approach it from the riv- 
er, there will be a boat in waiting, and you shall see me. 
Once more farewell!”’ and in a moment she was gone like 
a star-beam beneath the wings of the tempest. 

I hastened through the long vestibule of the mansion ; 
and, as I approached the gate which opened into the street, 
Beaumaris entered. ‘The Frenchman wore a menacing 
look; I was in no very amicable or amiable mood myself; 
and was debating very seriously whether it would be the 
preeminence of politesse to seize Monsieur by the throat. 











The Frenchman, however, had reverence for hia life 
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and limbs, and soon managed to put himself hors du com- 
bat, by a hasty retreat. ‘The moon was bright, and as I 
looked up, I observed him in an attic window, to which 
he had prudently retreated, brandishing at me a rusty sa- 
bre, accompanied with numerous imprecations and grinfa- 
ces. I passed on. 

Gentile reader! what, think you, is the sequence now? 
Do not anticipate a duc] between Beaumaris and myself. 
You will be mistaken. I had a sovereign contempt for 
the Frenchman, it is true; but I am opposed to duelling, 
unless it becomes an imperative duty ; and then, I think, 
I should prefer swords. They do the work of.death by 
degrees, and give one time to think about dying. I once 
thought I never would fall in love, and made a decree 
never to look at a woinan when she was smiling, particu- 
‘larly if she hada dimpled check. How I have been mis- 
taken! immersed and immured already, and, what is 
worse, a thousand difficulties to enconnter in the pursuit. 

Such were my reflections, the next morning after my 
interview with Viola, as I was promenading the Kensing- 
ton gardens to cool my glowing brow, and feverish pulse. 
I was unexpectedly joined by Sir Archibald. He had 
come to refresh himself with a walk, and like the ghost 
in Hamlet, to snuff the morning air. His conversation 
for the most part was full of playfulness and humour, di- 
vested of that solemn rant which had distinguished it up- 
on other occasions. As we passed through the scuthern 
gate, on our way out, I observed St. John slowly de- 
scending from his carriage. He gave orders to his valet 
to remain. until he had made an excursion in the gardens. 

Sir Archibald drew suddenly back. Ali tie fury of the 
demons was depicted in his countenance. He stood, for 
a moment, undecided, as if rallying his nerves, and co!- 
lecting his strength into one mighty focus; and then with 
a tigerlike spring, he grappled St. John by the throat. It 
was a fearful struggle. ‘The latter, with a strength and 
activity that I thought impossible to have existed in his 
withered muscles, shook off his grasp, and stepping back, 
drew a pistol from the side pocket of his coat. 

**Stand at your peril—I seek not your blood!” cricd 
St. John in a determined tone. 

**Coward! fiend! monster!” cried the exasperated Car- 
naby. ‘* Are you sated? Will one victim suffice?” 

**T will endure your reproaches,” replied St. John, 
“*without a murmur. I desire to add another day to my 
miserable existence, and then, Carnaby, you shail know 
all; then you may execute the vows of your vengeancc. 
Ulric, come to me at sunsct to-morrow, bring your com- 





panion,” and St. John sprung into the carriage and wes 
}gone. 

Here indeed, was une bonne aventure—a real dramatic 
item, an event of which I never anticipated the record in 
this narrative. Tasked Sir Archibald for an explanation; 
he refused it. He looked the very image of despair. 

** You must leave me, Ulric,” he said, ‘*1 cannot en- 
dure the presence of mortal man. Forget not our ap- 
pointment, to-morrow; call upon me at a seasonable hour.” 

‘**T left him, and we pursued different courses. I could 
now, in some measure, account for his dreamy abstrac- 
tions—his wayward and unsettled character—his incohe- 





rent ravings—his very madness. With a patient resig- 
nation, I awaited the approach of evening on the ensuing 
day. I joined Carnaby at the appointed time; and we 
soon found ourselves at the residence of St. John. 

Instead of preparing to meet Viola by stealth on the 
borders of the Thames, I had come to “beard the lion in his 
den.” The animosity existing between Sir Archibald 
and St. John still remained a profound secret; for the for- 
mer would not open his lips on the subject. I felt assu- 
red, however, that the mystery, which hung about Viola, 
was about to be dispelled. ‘This was all | desired, and 
looked forward with anxious impatience to the approach- 
ing interview. At length I was summoned, singly and 
alone, to his apartment. I found him stretched upon a 
mattress, holding in his hand a small packet carefully 
wrapped up. He was deadly pale ; and so much enerva- 
ted, that he spoke in a low and tremulous voice. Fear 
was not stamped upon his countenance; it was rather the 
sullen supremacy of despair—the violent conflict of con- 
tending emotions. 

** You have come, Ulric,”’ he said, almost in whispers, 
and raising himself at the same time upon his elbow, 
‘* but it is to close my eyes in death!” and he sunk down 
again upon the mattress. He had ruptured a blood veesel 
a few hours previous, and discharged great quantities of 
blood. 

** You are anxious,” he feebly resumed, ‘to know my 
history. You shall have it. Call Viola—she must be 
present.”” Search was immediately made, but she could 
not be found. I repaired to the park, where she had prom- 
ised to meet me in the evening. I found her in the arbor, 
spe pendulus hore! 

She knew nothing of St. John’s situation; and was ig- 
norant of the occurrence during the day. I conducted her 
into his chamber. A smile lighted his sallow features as 
she entered. 

“Viola, my beloved,” he feebly spoke, ‘“‘you have 
come to witness my dying moments! I shall soon pass 








from time to eternity ; and you will be freed from my ty- 
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ranny,—my unkindness. But in your gentle nature, I 
hope to find forgiveness. You will no longer be assailed 
by the infamous Beaumaris—you need no longer preserve 
jnviolate the oaths you have taken. It I have dealt 
hatshly with you, I have at least cultivated and expand- 
ed your mind. If I have acted cruelly towards you, it 
was because necessity compelled me to it.” Here a 
long pause ensued. ‘ Ulric,” he continued, ‘“ my histo- 
ry is contained in this pacquet. Let it be given to the 
friend who accompanied you hither. Viola!’’ and here 
he looked around with the gaze of an idiot. ‘ Viola!” he 
again resumed, ‘will you curse me? It is a fearful thing 
to dic. How the damned must writhe with the agonies of 
hell! Oh! I am freezing! Viola, give me your hand, it 
will warm me!” and here his long bony fingers were ex- 
tended. ‘Place it in mine, dearest girl! and say you 
forgive me! your cruel—your undeserving Uncle.” 

“Uncle?” she thoughtiully repeated, raising her hand 
to her forehead, and then gave a shriek, that re-echoed 
fearfully through the mansion. **Monster, away! my 
mother’s blood is upon that hand?” cricd the girl, as she 
was leaving the room in frantic desperation. 

“Stay! stay!” cried St. John, with vehemence, “stay 
one moment, and say you can forgive me. I have wrong- 
cd you; but cannot my penitence move you to pity! Nay, 
look at me, I am withering away, and it is the deep sense 
of my crimes that inflicts this curse. Give me your hand, 
and say that I am pardoned, and death will be less ter- 
rific.” 

“If it is to relieve death of its stings,” said Viola, 
‘you have my forgiveness; and may you as ardently im- 
plore that of the Most High!” 

St. John grasped her hand with a convulsive shudder. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘I am happy now. Your touch 
Viola, has infused a new charm into my soul. Death is 
upon me—I feel his cold and icy fingers! Viola, one word 
inore! Stoop down, my breath is exhausted! nearer— 
nearer still, and now can I utterit! beneath this roof you 
have a parent! Implore him to forgive me!” 

Viola etarted with amazement; and I was equally as- 
tonished at the intelligence. Could it be Sir Archibald! 
I knew of no other. I hurried to him with the pacquet ; 
and he confessed that the dying man was his brother. He 
fixed his eyes intently upon the manuscript. It was as 
follows, in the hand writing of the ci-devant St. John, it 
was addressed to his brother Sir Archibald Carnaby. It 
had been written after their rencontre in the morning: 

‘¢ You are burning with a thirst for revenge ; but it can- 
not affect me. You failed this morning in the execution 
of your dreadful purpose, but it was the kindly interven- 
tion of Providence, for if I had then fallen by your hand, 
the secret of your daugiter’s existence might h»ve gone 
with me to the grave.” Here Carnaby convuisively 
caught me by the arm, and then eagerly resumed the nar- 
rative. ‘I need not tell you we were the sons of a prof- 
ligate English nobleman. You are the eldest. We were 
all traveling in Italy, where our parent was suddenly car- 
ried off by the malaria of the campagna. is money was 
equally divided between us, we had each fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. We were both introduced to an Italian 
lady called Gabriclla, of great beauty and high rank, with- 
out a fortune to support it. We were both suitors for her 
hand; both had equal pretensions; and hence, mutual 
jealousy usurped the place of fraternal love. You re- 
member, we were playing one night at ecarte. - We had 
our respective fortunes in our pockets. I played largely; 
still expecting to redeem what I hid lost. 1 was unsuc- 
cessful; and my wealth was yours. You retained the 
utmost farthing, while I was beggared. But it was not 
your avarice. No! No! you were generous even to a 
fault. There was another motive. it was the love you 
bore Gabriella. By this means you hoped to mock my 
pretensions to her hand. While I remained in poverty, 
you knew I could not be your successful rival. You suc- 
ceeded in your design; and was united with her at the 
altar. From that moment I resclved to become your 
murderer. And here, Carnaby, you may curse yourself, 
it was your own imprudence that goaded me on to this 
fiendish design. I took an oath that you should die up- 
on your bridal couch. In this I was disappointed. You 
knew the infirmity of my temper; and in two hours froin 
the time of your nuptials, you had disappeared. I wan- 
dered about from place to place, gaining a precarious eub- 
sistence by gambling. Years passed away ; I found my- 
eelf walking on the Champs Elysees of Paris. I acci- 
dently observed you passing in the crowd, with Gabriel- 
la on the one side, and a little girl on the other. I sup- 
posed the latter to be your daughter. I was then redu- 
ced to the utmost poverty, while you were, cpparently, 
affluent and happy. I called to mind your conduct to-| 
wards me in early life; and my schemes of unexecuted 
revenge came fresh into my exasperated mind. I follow 
ed you fur hours; and at length traced you to a house in 
the Rue St. Honore. It seems, after many years’ ab- 


sence, in foreign countries, you took up your residence in 
Paris, with the hope, that if you should ever meet with 
me, that time had softened the asperities of my temper. 
You little knew my real disposition. You haunted me 
like a dream ; and one night I stabbed a man in the Tuil- 





eries whom I believed to be you. I was mistaken; and 
escaped the dreadful retribution of justice, for a more 
fearful end. I managed to secure the confidence and 
agency of your valet, Beaumaris. He enabled me to en- 
ter yourhouse. We passed into the drawing-room. You 
had been playing successfully in the early part of the 
evening at your favourite game of ecarte, with a rich 
young duke, who had just escaped his minority. Nearly 
the whole of your fortune, as Beaumaris told me, was ly- 
ing rather carelessly upon the table. I took it in my pos- 
session, and gave five hundred francs to my accomplice 
to keep the secret. I thought I was justified; it was on- 
ly taking back what rightfully belonged to me. Still, it 
was not a desire for wealth; it was the hope that it would 
render you miserable, should I fail in taking your life. 1 
proceeded to your chamber. You were locked in the 
arms of Gabriella, as if half conscious of the danger which 





threatened you. A dim lamp cast its flickering beams 
upon the walls, and lighted me to my revenge, my agony, 
and my remorse. I was about to make the fatal plunge 
which would have ended your existence, but a thought 
flashed across my mind that this would not fill the mea- 
sure of my long protracted vengeance. I knew you loved 
Gabriella to ecstacy, to madness; and as I gazed upon 
upon her beautiful features, the prince of darkness and of 
hell whispered that her death would more fully requite 
my wrongs. It was but the work of a moment—my knife 
was bathed in her blood! You started up, terrified and 
maddened. I taunted you with an air of hellish triumph; 
fur you were naked and defenceless before me; and then 
1 held up to your gaze the still reeking weapon that had 
drank the vital blood of your wife. 1 permitted you to 
recognize me, and then fled the house. 

‘Still was not satisfied. ‘The dreadful vortex of my 
revenge was ready to swallow up new victims. 1 assum- 
ed an impenetrable disguise, and obtained every informa- 
tion respecting you from the mercenary Beaumaris. Three 
nights after that I scattered firebrands in your house, and 
was the first to view the flames curling to the skies. Oh! 
what a savage cxultation I felt! You were running wild- 
ly through tie crowd, which the fire had already collect- 
ed. I watched your movements—I listened to your fear- 
ful cries; and every shriek you uttered, was to me the 
most delicate music of the lute. A gencral movement 
was now made towards a part of the house, to which the 
fire had just communicated. Your child was in danger 
of perishing in the flames, and a hundred voices were 
shouting for her rescue. You were looking earnestly up 
at a window, with your eyes fixed, and your hands clench- 
ed. I heard you cry, ‘she’s lost! she’s lost!” and then 
you burst into a frantic laugh. It was the very agony of 
despair and madness. I was foremost in the pursuit; I 
found your child, and carried her away to an unfrequent- 
edabode. It was my intention to have still watched you, 
and told you that your daughter lived, but that you should 
never enjoy her company. 

** Instead of this, however, I learned you had suddenly 
disappeared. A person of your description was reported 
to have thrown himself, about that time, into the Seine; 
and I felt almost assured that you had perished. 

‘There was nothing more to rouse my fierce and vin- 
dictive temper—nothing to stir up the deadly passions of 
contention and wickedness. I believed the object of my 
hatred had passed away, and with it, in some degree, 
the relentlessness and obduracy of my evil heart. Oh! 
Carnaby, how abject, how humiliated I felt! A rapid 
change came over me. I was like a withered and decay- 
ing tree, which the lightnings have scorched and scathed 
by their extremest burnings. Your daughter, whom you 
called Viola, was now subject to my counsel and control. 
She was impressed with the belief, that you had perished 
in the flames; and that 1 was the only one on whom she 
could depend for protection. She thought my kindness to 
her was the disinterested benevolence of a stranger. 
She was ignorans of our kindred; for I had already 
changed my name to that of St. John; and sometimes 
the little pratler talked about her cruel uncle, who had 
killed her dear mother. I was in possession of your 
wealth, which J had nefiriously obtained in the drawing- 
room; and I had already appropriated it to the uevelope- 
ment of Viola’s mind. We set out for Germany, and 
took up our residence on the banks of the Rhine, where 
your daughter had every facility of acquiring a good 
education. And here you will pause, Carnaby, to bless 
the munificence of my remorse towards your child. She 
applied herself diligently ; and grew up in beauty, as she 
did in intellect, unrivalled. 

‘“‘There is another painful circumstance connected 
with my history. The infamous Beaumaris was ena- 
mored of Viol2’s charms. He aspired to her hand; 
although she spurned him as a loathsome reptile. He 
threatened to betray me into the hands of justice, for the 
murder of your wife, if I did not compel the girl to ac- 
cept his addresses. ‘To get rid of his presence, we fled 
from Germany, and came to England. He still followed 
us like the spectre of a haunted ship. 

‘*A short time since, I. was unexpectedly accosted by 
our old friend the Earl of — . His neice, and a Mr. 








Ulric were in company. I took him aside and partially 
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explained the nature of my situation. I had no other 
alternative. He promised to keep the secret; for it 
seems he heard you swear you would be the avenger of 
your wife’s blood, if ever 1 crossed your path. I found 
that Mr. Ulric appreciated the worth of Viola; and J 
endeavored, together With the Earl, to cement their 
affections, so that the unhappy girl might be rescued 
from the clutches of the despicable Beaumaris. 

**You now have my history; and I pray I may have 
your forgiveness. I am weak with the loss of blood ; 
and now, most injured, yet. still beloved brother, a long, 
an everlasting farewell! !” 

So ended the history of this unfortunate man. And, it 
happened most unaccountably too, that just as Sir Archi- 
bald had finished the manuscript, Viola entered, with a 
heaving bosom and an uncertain step. (Do not accuse 
me, gentle reader, of having anything to do with fiction.) 
The father recognized the features of his child—embraced 
her with parental fondness; and kissed the tears from 
her bright check. He released her hold, (for she still 
clung fondly to him,) and hastened to attend his dying 
brother. Sir Archibald hastily entered his chamber and 
found him gasping for breath, with his eyes fixed in 
death. He knelt down at his side, and pressed his hand. 
He opened his eyes for the last time; he saw his brother 
kneeling in prayer beside him. He smiled, and that 
smile was the recognition of forgiveness. 

Beaumaris despatched himself with the identical pisto} 
he was preparing to assassinate me; and, in conclusion, 
gentle reader, should you wish to hear anything further 
of Viola, whether mademoiselle or madame, honor me 
with a visit at my residence on the Schuylkill, and I 
shall answer all reasonable questions with luminous con- 
ciseness.—North American Magazine. 
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Scortisn Socirry.—All that hospitality presents as 
most attractive to a stranger—all that knowledge offers 
as most varied, are found combined in the society of Ed- 
inburgh. Innocity in Europe does he find a greater anx- 
iety displayed to win his good opinion. These disposi- 
tions appear inspired by the desire to set off to advantage 
a land cherished by the natives with an attachment bor- 
dering upon worship. 

‘The Scots have considerable pretensions to science, and 
to a certain degree of perfection in the arts. Each indi- 
vidual seeks to excel in some particular branch ; from this 
desire results a more general education than exists else- 
where, and a necessity of displaying it. ‘This, which at 
the first blush might appear a questionable merit, is, in 
truth, a real advantage. 

‘The Scottish ladies exhibit a landable desire to please, 
and the greater part of them attain their object. Tall, of 
fair complexion, and fair skin, they are in general rather 
handsome than pretty. They atone for that delicacy of 
feature which nature sometimes denies them, by their 
gifted minds and graceful manners. One can hardly, re- 
main afew moments in the society of a Scottish lady, 
without being convinced that they succeed in the most im- 
portant object of woman’s life—in talent of pleasing. 
Their beauty is resplendent at a ball; their wit imparts to 
their conversation an uncommon interest; in point of edu- 
cation, and in their system of domestic economy, they do 
not differ from English women. 

Scotsmen are serious yet urbane in their manners; 
their politeness is more pliant than that of their English 
neighbors, and adapts itself more readily to continental 
forms. ‘They possess in the highest degree an expression 
indicative of readiness to oblige, a character of hospitali- 
ty and benevolence, which are never belied when their sin- 
cerity is put to the test. 

They are in general of high stature, and have paid hom- 
age to that physical quality, by creating a club in the ca- 
pital under the name of the Six Feet Club. To be six 
feet in height is an indispensable condition of admittance. 
Without the adventitious aid of such a stature, the bravest 
soldier the most distinguished writer, could not obtain ad- 
mission. Wallace himself, if he returned to earth with 
the short stature accorded to him by history, and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who, without being a short man, was not of the 
required height, would both necessarily have been reject- 
ed.—D’ Haussez’s England. 


Superioniry or THE Rigut Hanp over THE Lert. 
—In speaking of the arteries which go to the hand, it 
may be expected that we should touch a subject, which 
had been formerly a good deal discussed, whether the 
properties of the right hand, in comparison with those of 
the left, depend on the course of the arteries to it. It ia 


affirmed that the trunk of the artery going to the right 
arm, passes off from the heart so as to adinit the blood 
directly and more forcibly into the small vessels of the 
arm. This is assigning a cause which is unequal to the 
effect, and presents altogether, too confined a view of the. 
subject: it is a participation in the common error of seek- 
ing in the mechanism the cause of phenomena which 
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have a deeper source. For the conveniences of life, and 
to make us prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident that 
there ought to be no hesitation which hand is to be used, 
or which foot is to be put forward; nor is there, in fact, 
any such indecision. Is this taught, or have we this 
readiness given to us by nature! It must be observed, 
at the same time, that there is a distinction in the whole 
right side of the body, and that the left side is not only 
the weaker, in regard to muscular strength, but also in 
its vital or constitutional properties. ‘I'he development 
of the organs of action and motion is greater on the right 
side, as may at any time be ascertained by measurement, 
or the testimony of the tailor or shoemaker; certainly, 
this superiority may be said to result from the more fre- 
quent exertion of the right hand; but the peculiarity ex- 
tends to the constitution also; and discase attacks the 
left extremities more frequently than the right. In opera 
dancers, we may see that the most difficult feats are per- 
formed by the right foot. But their preparatory exercises 
better evince the natural weakness of the left limb, since} 
the performers are made to give double practice to it, in| 
order to avoid awkwardness in the public exhibition ; for 
if these exercises be neglected, an ungraceful preference 
will be given to the right side. In walking behind a 
person, it is very seldom that we sce an equalized motion 
of the body ; and if we look to the left foot, we shall ee 
that the tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is not so 
much turned out as in the right. and a greater push is 
made with it. From the peculiar form of the woman, | 
and the elasticity of her step resulting more from the| 
exertion of her ancle than of her haunches, the defect of| 
the left foot when it cxists is more apparent in her gait. 
No boy hops upon his left, unless he be left handed. ‘The 
horseman puts the left foot in the stirrup, and springs| 
from the right. We think we may conclude, that every-| 
thing adapted in the conveniences of life to the right} 
hand, as for example the direction of the worm of the| 
screw, or the cutting end of the augur, is not arbitrary, | 
but is related to a natural endowment of the body. He! 
who is left handed is most sensible of the advantages of | 
this adaptation, froin the opening of the parlor door to the 
opening of a penknife. On the whole, the preference of 
the right hand is not the etiect of habit, but is a natural) 
provision, and is bestowed for a very obvious purpose :| 
and the property does not depend on the peculiar distri-| 
bution of the arteries of the arm—but the preference is 
given to the right foot, as well as to the right hand.— 
Bells Bridgewater Treatise. 
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Cor. Hamivren anp Mr. Carrons.—While at Balti- 
more, I enjoyed the honor of introduction to Mr. Carroll, 
the last survivor of that band of brave men, who signed} 
the declaration of their country’s independence. Mr.| 
Carroll is in his ninety-fifth year, yet enjoys the full use| 
of all his faculties, and takes pleasure in social inter- 
course, which he enlivens by a fund of valuable anecdote. | 
It was with great interest thot 1 heard this aged patriot | 
speak of the companions of his youth, Jay, Adams, Jef-} 
ferson, and Hamilton, and describe those scenes of stor- 
my struggle, in which he had himself partaken with| 
honorable distinction. Baltimore, which now contains| 
nearly eighty thousand inlabitants, he remembers a} 
petty fishing hamlet, of some half dozen houses. But} 
the progress of change through the whole union has been| 
equally rapid. Little more than half a century ago, the| 
Americans were a handful of poor colonists, drivers of; 
slaves and small traffic, in lumber and tobacco, from| 
whom it was the policy of the mother country to sque 20 


_—— 





all she could, and give nothing in return, which it might| 


be at all profitable to keep. With a judicious economy 
of gibbets and jail room at home, she was so obliging as 
to accelerate the natural increase of population by the 
transmission of certain gentlemen and ladies, who, being 
found somewhat awkwardly deticient in the ethics of pro- 
perty in their own country, were despatched to improve 
their manners on the plantations of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. ‘Then, in her motherly care, she fenced in their 
trade with all manner of restriction, which could in any 
way contribute to the replenishing of her own parental 
exchequer, and, to crown her benefits, condescended to 
export a copious supply of lord Johns and lord Charleses. 
to fill their empty pockets, and keep the people in good 
humor, with fine speeches, strong prisons, and a round 
military force. 

All this Mr. Carroll remembers, but he has lived to see 
a state of matters somewhat different. ‘The colonies 
have disappeared, and in their place has risen a powerful 
confederation of free states, spreading a population of 
twelve millions over a vast extent of fertile territory, 
and possessing a commerce and marine, second only to 


sees covered with steam-vessels of gigantic size, and 
loaded with valuable merchandise. He has seen lakes in 
the very heart of a great continent, formerly approach- 
able only by some adventurous traveler, connected with 
the ocean by means of canals. In short, the lot of Mr. 
Carroll has been cast in what must ever be the most 
eventful period of his country’s history; and having 
witnessed changes so vast and extraordinary, and beheld 
the whole of his early companions one by one, drop into 
the grave, this venerable patriot may well be content to 
follow them, happy till the last in the enjoyment of the 
attachment of his family, and the esteem and reverence 
of his fellow citizens.—.Wen and Manners in America. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
To begin at the beginning:—When the Marquis of 
Downshire, about fifty years ago, was about to proceed 
on his travels, he begged some letters of introduction, 
amongst others, from the Rev. Mr. Burd, Dean of Car- 
lisle, who had been his early friend. ‘This gentleman 
communicated to his lordship one letter, recommending 
him to the favorable notice of almost his only continental 
acquaintance, Monsieur Carpentier, of Paris, an indivi- 
dual who held the lucrative oflice of provider of post 
horses to the royal family of France. The unhappy re- 
sult of this new association, was the elopement of Ma- 
dame Carpentier, a very beautiful woman, in company 
with his lordship. ‘The only step taken by the husband 
in this case, was to transmit his two children, a boy and 
a girl, to his frail wife, with a desire, signified or im- 
plied, that she would undertake the duty of bringing 
them up. The children, accordingly, lived for come 
years with their mother, under the general protection of 
Lord Downshire, until at length the lady died, and the 
young nobleman found himself burdened with a responsi- 
bility which he probably had not calculated upon, at the 
time of his quitting Paris. However, he placed the girl| 
at a French convent, for her education; and soon after, 
by an exertion of patronage, had the boy sent out ona 
lucrative appointinent: his name having previously been 
changed, on his naturalization, as a British subject, to 
Carpenter. It was a stipulation before the young man 
received his appointment, that £°200 of his annual salary 
should fall regularly every year to his sister, of whose 
support Lord Downshire was thus cleared, though he 
continued to consider himself her guardian. Miss Car- 
pentier in time returned to London, and was placed un- 
der the charge of a governess named Nicholson, who, 
however, could not prevent her forming an attachment to 
a youthful admirer, whose addresses were not agreeable 
to the Marquis. His Lordship having learned that a 
change of scene was necessary, wrote hastily to Mr. 
Burd, requesting him to seek for a cottage in his own 
neighborhood, among the Cumberland lakes, fit for the 
reception of two young ladies, who could spend two 
hundred a year. Mr. Burd having made the desired in- 
quiries, wrote to inform his lordship that there was such 
a place near his own house, but that it would require a 
certain time to put it into repair. He heard no more of 
the matter, till, a few days after, as he and Mrs. Burd 
were on the point of setting out for Gilsland Wells, on 
account of the ill health of the latter individual, they 
were surprised by the arrival of two young ladies at their 
door, ina post-chaise, being the persons alluded to by the 
Marquis. His lordship had found it convenient to send 
them off to the care of Mr. Burd, even at the hazard of 
the house not being ready for their reception. This was 
at the end of the month of August, or beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1797. ‘The dilemma occasioned by the unexpect- 
ed arrival of the young ladies, was of a very distressing 
kind, and Mrs. Burd was afraid that it would, for one 
thing, put a stop to her intended expedition to Gilsland. 
Her husband, however, finally determined that their jour- 
ney thither should still hold good, and that, to place his 
guests above inconvenience, they should join the party 
proceeding to the Spa. 
Having duly arrived at Gilsland, which is situated 
near the borders of Scotland, they took up their residence 
at the inn, where, according to the customs of such pla- 
ces, they were placed, as the latest guests, at the bottom 
of the table. It chanced that a young Scotch gentleman 
had arrived the same afternoon, though only as a passing 
traveler, and he, being also placed at the bottom of the 
table, came into close contact with the party of Mr. 
Burd. 

Enough of conversation took place during dinner, to 
let the latter individuals understand that the gentleman 
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those of that nation from whom they boast their descent. 
He beholds his countrymen as happy as the unfettered 








was a Scotchman, and this in itself was the cause of the 
acquaintance being protracted. Mrs. Burd was intimate 





enjoyment of their great natural advantages, and institu- 
tions of the broadest democracy can make them. He 
sees whole regions, formerly the savage haunts of the 
panther and the wild Indian, covered with the dwellings 
of civilized and Christian man. 

The mighty rivers, on which a few wretched flats 


with a Scotch military gentleman, a major Riddell, 
whose regiment was then in Scotland; and as there had 
been a collision between the military and the people at 
Tranent, on account of the militia act,* she was anxious 


he had received any hurt. After dinner, therefore, as 





to know if her friend had been among those present, or if 


they were rising from the table, Mrs. Burd requested her 
husband to ask the Scotch gentleman if he knew anything 
of the lite riots, and particularly if a major Riddell had 
been concerned in suppressing them. On these questions 
being put, it was found that the stranger knew major 
Riddell, and he was able to assure them in very corteous 
terms, that his friend was quite well. From a desire to 
prolong the conversation on this point, the Burds invited 
their informant to take tea with them in their own room, 
although he had previously ordered his horse to be 
brought to the door in order to proceed on his journey. 
At tea, their common acquaintance with Major Riddell, 
furnished much pleasant conversation, and the parties 
became so agreeable to each other, that in a subsequent 
walk tothe Wells, the stranger still accompanied Mr. 
burd’s party. He had now ordered his horse back to the 
stable, and talked no more of continuing his journey. 
It may be easily imagined that a desire of discussing 
the major was “ow the minor bond of union between the 
parties. Mr. Scott—for so he gave his name—had been 
impressed, curing the earlier part of the evening, with 
the elegant and fascinating appearance 
tier, and it was on her account that he 
Gilsland. Of this young lady, it will be observed, he 
could previously have known nothing; she was hardly 
known even to the respectable persons under whose pro- 
tection she appeared to be living. She was simply a 
lovely woman, and a young poet was struck with her 
charms. 

Next day Mr. Scott was still found at the Wells—and 
the next—and in short, every day fora fortnight. He 
was as much inthe company of Mr. Burd and his family, 
us the equivocal foundation of their acquaintance would 
allow; and by affecting an intention of speedily visiting 
the lakes, he even contrived to obtain an invitation to the 
dean’s country louse in that part of England. In the 
course of this fortnight, the impression made upon his 
heart by the young French woman was gradually deep- 
ened; and it is not improbable, notwithstanding the girl- 
ish love affair in which Miss Carpentier had recently 
been engaged, the effect was in some degree reciprocal. 
He only tore himself away, in consequence of a call to 
attend certain imperative matters of business at Edin- 
burgh. 

It was not long ere he made his appearance at Mr. 
Burd’s house, where, though the dean had only contem- 
plated a passing visit, as from a tourist, he contrived to 
enjoy another fortnight of Miss Carpentier’s society. In 
order to give a plausible appearance to his intercourse 
with the young lady, he was perpetually talking to her 
in French, for the ostensible purpose of perfecting his 
enunciation of that language, under the instructions of 
one to whom it was vernacular. Though delighted with 
the lively conversation of the young Scotchman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burd could not now help feeling uneasy about his 
proceedings, being apprehensive as to the construction 
lord Downshire would put upon them, as well as upon 
their own conduct in admitting a person of whom they 
knew so little, to the acquaintance of his ward. Miss 
Nicholson’s sentiments were, if possible, of a still more 
painful kind, as, indeed, her responsibility was more 
onerous and delicate. In this dilemma it was resolved by 
Mrs. Burd to write to a friend in Edinburgh, in order to 
learn something of the character and station of their 
guest. The answer returned was to the effect, that Mr. 
Scott was a respectable young man, rising at the bar. 
It chanced at the same time, that one of Mr. Scott’s fe- 
male friends, who did not, however, entertain this res- 
pectful notion of him. hearing of some love adventure in 
which he had been entangled at Gilsland, wrote to this 
very Mrs. Burd, with whom she was acquainted, inquir- 
ing if she had heard of such a thing, and ‘ what kind of 
a lady was it, who was going to take Watty Scott?’ 
The poet soon after found means to conciliate Lord 
Downshire to his views in reference to Miss Carpentier, 
and the marriage took place at Carlisle, within four miles 
of the locale of the first acquaintance of the parties. 

The match, made up under such extraordinary circum- 
stances, was a happy one; a kind and gentle nature re- 
sided in the bosoms of both parties, and they lived ac- 
cordingly in the utmost peace and amity. The bounteous 
but unostentatious beneficence of lady Scott, will long 
be remembered in the rural circle where she resided; 
and though her foreign education gave a tinge of oddity 
to her manners, she formed an excellent mistress to the 
household of her illustrious husband, and an equally ex- 
cellent mother to his children. One of the last acts of 
sir Walter Scott, before the illness which carried her to 
the tomb, was to discharge an attached and valued ser- 
vant, who had forgotten himself one day so far as to speak 
disrespectfully of his mistress. He lamented the neces- 
sity of parting with such a servant, and one who had 
been so long with him; but he could not overlook an in- 
sult to one whom he held so dear. 


of Miss Carpen- 
was lingering at 





A CHAPTER ON TEMPER. 


The following is an editorial paragraph from the New 
York Evening Star. Let it be read by every one—the 








used to make with difficulty an annual voyage, he now 





























+ The Tranent Riots took place August 28, 1797. 








husband, the wife, the ardent lover and the blooming 
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maiden. Itisa picture well drawn, and will be found an 
easy remedy to do away the perplexities of married life, 
and to render pleasant and agreeable the domestic circle, 
which before was made turbulent by storms of anger and 
of passion, while it inculeates to the unmarried a just cri- 
terion by which virtue may be known and estimated when 
found. Again we say, let it be read—it may do much 
good.— Buffalo Advertiser. 

~ One of the most impressive admonitions ever given to 
a mother, is found in the advice of her physician, never to 
nourish her infant when in a passion, as the pure fountain 
from whence it derives support, is for a time poisoned by 
the ebullitions of rage; and convulsions and death too 
frequently follow. How dreadful, therefore, is the conse- 
quence of passion, when it may even endanger the life of 
the innocent being at the very moment when it receives 
the nourishment so necessary for its existence—and how 
frequently is every enjoyment through life poisoned by 
giving way to the force of a crabbed, petulant, wayward 
temper. Something may be charged to Dame Nature in 
the formation of our tempers, but more to early impres- 
sions—to proper corrections, to severe admonitions in re- 
pressing and checking the gusts of passion in a child.— 
This watchful and anxious duty is more necessary with 
a daughter than with a son, because the boy is thrown 
upon ‘the world—mingles with mankind, and rudeness 
and passion are promptly checked by prompt punishment; 
and the rough treatment he experiences on life’s stormy 
billows, is an efficient corrective of a bad temper. Not 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TRUTH. 
When all around is dark as night 
That sleeps upon a desert waste,— 
When thoughts rush madly in their flight, 
And hopes to ruin wildly haste ;— 


There is a power that will sustain 
The soul in this its darkest mood— 

Will give a balm to heal its pain, 
And on the mind sweet quiet brood. 


That power is Truth: It ever forms 
A way when shadows shroud our sight ; 
A rainbow o’er the mind’s fierce storms— 
A star upon the brow of night. 


Beneath its sway we feel secure, 

We’ re tranquil mid the wrecks of grief; 
Without its wealth the rich are poor, 

The heart bereft finds no relief. 


The cloud that floats upon the sky 
When day fades in the far-oif west, 

Is gor7cous in the sun’s bright dye, 
And looks an ‘island of the blest.’ 


Thus, when our day of life here fades, 
Truth will illume its clouds of sorrow, 

And brightly through death's gath’ring shades 
Give promise of a fair to-morrow. 


Oh Truth! thou art our solace here— 
A promise when life finds its even— 
Our guide to that eternal sphere 





so with a girl. From her pursuits and domestic habits, 
she is necessarily estranged from the world, until that pe- 
riod arrives when she is called upon to take an interest in 
its bustling concerns—when her accomplishments, and, 
probably, personal attractions, draw around her friends 
and admirers; and when she is about to be translated 
from scholastic pursuits and maiden habits to the more 
elevated sphere in which the wife and mother moves.— 
Here is the trying moment. he ardent admirer sees in 
the object of his fond affection nothing but what is truly 
amiable; he finds her all that glowing fincy had painted ; 
but when the giddy lover is succeeded by the temperate 
husband, and he anxiously examines with deeper scrutiny 
into the qualities of her head and heart, he is shocked be- 
yond expression to find youth and beauty under the de- 
formity of a confirmed bad temper—and he dates his mis- 
ery and unhappiness from the moment of this unfortunate 
discovery—he finds that nature had not been munificent 
in this blessirg, but neglect had strengthened natural pro- 
pensities, like a fair garden which is allowed to overrun 

















Where day fades not—a nightless heaven. 6. 








BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 


“PRESENT EVERYWHERE.” 

The following in itself unimportant incident in the life 
of an ‘old residenter,” but made interesting by the 
beautiful reflection which follows it, is communicated by 
a citizen of Kentucky, whose father emigrated from Vir- 
ginia, and settled in ‘the now state of Kentucky,” in 
Scott county, when his ‘nearest neighbors to the north 
were at Detroit, and to the south at Bryant’s Station and 
Lexington.” 

*¢] was at this time a lad, about fourteen years old—in- 
disposed to hunting, with a general disrelish for the a- 
musements of the gun, but much attached to books.— 
Nevertheless, my pride occasionally induced me to wan- 


So,—long before Percy fought or Shakspeare wrote, 
thought Marius and Sylla. 

There was something interesting, too, in the origin of 
these men. One was a nobleman—the other a pébeian. 
They met from as opposite points on the political ground, 
as Burns and Byron did afterwards on the poetical, 
Which proves again, if another proof were wanting, that 
genius is of no rank, that mind levels all the artificial dis- 
tinctions of society, that great intellectual @apacity uni- 
ted with great determination of character isan accident of 
nature, morc likely to be met with in the peasant’s cot on 
the sounding sea shore, or on one of the-wind-rocked cliffs 
of the Alps or Alieghanies, than in the splendid palace of; 
the prince. 

But Sylla was too much for Marius. He united the 
gentleman with the soldier, the talents of the warrior with 
the arts of the politician, the suaviter in modo, with the 
fortiter in re; or as Napoleon beautifully expressed it, 
“the iron-arm with the velvet glove” (‘un bras de fer 
avec un gant de velours,”) by which Napoleon said that 
he himself governed the world. 

After his defeat by Sylla, Marius fled to Carthage, 
where he bewailed his misfurtunes among the ruins of the 
ancient city. ‘The Latin account of his personal appear- 
ance on this occasion, torvos oculos retorquens, I have al- 


ways thought to be the origin of Milton’s famous descrip- 
tionof Satan, 


4“, 





round he throws his baleful eyes.” — 


The historical episode of Marius and Sylla has given 
rise to many a beautiful poetical allusion, one of which I 
particularly recollect. Byron speaking of his ruined he- 
roine, says, 


“ 





she was sent like Marius, 
To sit among the ruins of her guilt, 
But Fume’s a Carthage not so soon rebuilt.” 


T have always been so much struck with this passage in 
Roman history, that T once endeavored to convey my feel- 
ings in the following lines, which, Messrs. Editors, if you 
think them worthy of publication, are at your service. 


TO MARIUS. 


Oh Marius! we may yet compare thy deeds 
With Sylla’s, who became thy bitterest foe ! 

Both were gigantic minds, and both were seeds 
Of an enormous soil where they might grow 
Alone—yet the patrician laid thee low. 

Ye both were victors, but the go!den sword 
That Sylla waved dealt a severer blow 

Than thine of iron, Marius !—Rome adored 








with weeds. If he is blessed with wealth, he cannot en- 
joy it, from the fretful contradictions of her temper—if he 
has to labor with care and anxicty, his home is hateful 
to him; if he advises, he is treated with neglect; if he 
admonishes, he is threatened with displeasure; if he rais- 
es his voice in anger, he is assailed with ten-fold violence 
—his servants refuse to remain with him—his friends 
will not sacrifice their comfort to her splenetic humors— 
she is unhappy herself, and makes every one unhappy 
around her—while her husband, driven to other sources 
for enjoyment, too frequently plunges into dissipation and 
ruin, because he cannot find that happy retreat which his 
ardent fancy had painted. A bad temper, therefore, in a 
woman poisons all her happiness, and ‘‘turns her milk 
to gall’”—blights her youth, and brings on premature, 
fretful old age—palls all her enjoyments—banishes her 
friends, and renders*her home comfortless and barren. Far 
different is the ripe, rich harvest of a home made bright 
and happy by the sweet temper and mild deportment of 
an amiable wife, who, if afilictions cross her husband 
abroad, finds comfort and consolation in his domicil—is 
happy in a companion whose temper is like the silver sur- 
face of a lake, calm, serene, and unruflled. If he is rich, 
his admiring friends rejoice in his prosperity, and delight 
in his hospitality, because all around is light, airy, and 
sunshine; if he is poor, he breaks his crust in peace and 
thankfulness, for it is not steeped ih the waters of bitter- 
ness. Anamiable temper is a jewel of inestimable value, 
in the sum of earthly happiness, because with that alone, 
the whims of a cross husband may be subdued-——many 
vices may be overcome—the boisterous may be tamed— 
the unruly conquered—the fretful tranquilized, and the 
hurricane softened and hushed, as the mild zephyr that 
sweeps o’er the honeysuckle under the casement.” 








Cotor or Rivers.—The Rhine, in its course from the 
Alps to the lake of Constance, is bluish; after its pas- 
sage through the green water of lake Constance, it is 
grass green; after repeated mixture with the rivers and 
streams of Forschweitz, Alsace, and the Black Forest, 
yellowish green. The Maine, flowing from the ferrugi- 
nous rocks and plains of Franconia, acquires a reddish 
yellow color; during great degrees o1 cold, it becomes 
greenish blue, owing to the deposition of the iton ochre, 
and when, if it is not colored yellow by long continued 
rains, it flows onward with an amber grey color. All the 
rivers of Old Bavaria, which are forincd of water from 
the lakes and Alpine streams of the IIle>, Iser, and the 
Inn, are bluish green in winter; in spr ing grass green, 





der out with my scatler-gun, in search of quails, pheas- 
ants, turkeys, &c. Iwas one day on an excursion of this 
kind, when, becoming fatigued, I seated myself on the 
highest part of a log, one end of which was elevated some 
three feet above the ground, and began to muse upon what 
I had been last reading. I soon heard over my head a 
noise, at first like the twitter of a chimney-swallow, and 
then like the low, deep, peculiar growl of a cat over a 
newly caught rat. I cast my eyes heavenward, and be 
held what to me was a most urheavenly sight. Immedi- 
ately over my head, @nd not more than three or four 
lengths of my gun high, was a huge panther, with mouth 
wide open, eyes glaring, and almost in the act of spring- 
ing upon me. With great presence of mind, although 
much frightened, ] snatched up my gun, which lay across 
my lap, and taking hasty aim at his breast, fired. A mi- 
nute elapsed before he fell, and this minute saved me from 
being torn to pieces; for just as he reached the ground, 
only a few yards from me, a couple of fine dogs, belonging 
to my father, arrived upon the spot, and grappled with 


The greatness of her sous till she herself was gored. 











him. Isoonre-loaded my gun, but the dogs equally with 
the panther being in danger from its discharge, I hesitated 
amoment. ‘The dogs were becoming much worsted, and 
the animal more wroth. Just at this juncture, one of our 
negroes came up, an athletic man, who was returning 
from work ina clearing not far off, and from whom the 
dogs had been drawn by the report of my gun. Happily 
he had an axe upon his shoulder, with which he fearlessly 
approached the wounded and enraged panther, and dealt it 
a blow or two upon the head, which caused its almost in- 
stantancous death; not however until it had disembow- 
eled one of the dogs, and greatly injured the other. 

‘‘T mention this incident in my early life, as it like 
many others serves to show, that although ‘in life we are 
inthe midst of death,’ yet in the midst of death the pro- 
tecting arm of Providence is extended over us. 


‘ Present 
Everywhere! ”’ 


MARIUS AND SYLLA. 

Nothing in Roman history has ever struck me more for- 
cibly than the contest between Marius and Sylla, ,which 
took place in the final days of the Republic. It must be 
recollected that these two generals wer@ both favorites of 
fortune—both idols of that common country, which they 
had enriched with spoils from the ‘far east” to the ‘far 
west”—from the Indies to the Baltic, and that they then 
returned to make her the arena of their own contentions:— 


“Two stars hold not their motions in one sphere; 
No more can England brook the double reign 











and in autumn pale herb green. 











Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales.” 


How didst thou how! amidst the ruined walls 
Of Carthage, which had once been high like thee ! 
Once she was glorious! once her lofty halls 
Resounded with the drum of revelry !— 
And now her low and cloud-hung scenery 
Accords again with thy revolted mind, 
And fallen fortunes ;—in thy form we sce 
The lion-turned hyena, from thy kind 


Ignobly sunk to roam where sweeps the desert wind. CLAUDIUS. 





LITERARY STATISTICS. 


Our article on the Literary Institutions of Cincinnati, 
has drawn from several of our brother editors, in distant 
parts of the State, notices of similar institutions in their 
respective towns. ‘The Zanesville Gazette, after quoting 
the article above-named, thus sums up the Literary In- 
stitutions of Zanesville. 

‘*We have not a ‘College of Teachers,’ but we hare 
teachers as good as some who have been at College, 
though the present school law has well nigh murdered 
the profession; neither have we a ‘Law School,’ but 
we have the Dane Law Library, and you might mistake 
some ef our law offices for schools. And then again we 
have an Atheneum, where citizens and strangers may 
find some hundreds of valuable volumes, and many of the 
best periodicals in the Union, and we have the Mechanics’ 
Beneficial Society for the relief of sick and unfortunate 
mechanics, and the Mechanics’ Lyceum, which meets 
weekly to discuss questions of interest, hear lectures, 
&c. We have also the ‘Muskingum Society for im- 
provement in natural science,’ which meets weekly to 
hear lectures on Chemistry, and other branches of naturai 
science; but we believe that next to the Atheneum, the 
institution sustained with most spirit, and attended with 
the best results, is the Juvenile Lyceum, an association 
of twelve or fifteen young men, principally apprentices, 
who, when mere boys, some two years ago, associated 
themselves together, and have met weekly ever since. 
They have now a library of between two and three hun- 
dred volumes, many of which are amongst the best stand- 
ard works in history, philosophy, &c.; and what is still 
better, they have morals uncorrupted by the vices of the 
day. Such an example is worthy of all praise, and may 
well lead us to hope that other Franklins, other Ritten- 
houses, and similar worthies, may yet emerge fror the 
stern yeomanry of our land, and do honor to the name of 
their country at home and abroad. 

** We might say more about our schools: we shall not 
do so now, however, but when the M’Intyre Free School 


gets into operation, we shall have something werth brag- 
ing about.” , 
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The Marietta Gazette refers to the Literary Institu- 
tions of Marietta, with evident pride. We extract a 
porticn of its remarks. 

‘Having ere this adverted to the handsome manner in 
which the Cot.eciate Institurs has been founded in this 


town, and endowed in sucha degree as to enable the ‘Trus- || 
tees to procure able and efficient teachers from the Mast; |} 


to erect large and commodious buildings; and to purchase 
a small farm for the use of the Institution;—it perhaps 
were needless for us at present to enter more fully into a 
statement of its prospects and intended course of educa- 
tion. Suffice it to cay, that here a young lady may ac- 
quire as perfect a course of studies as may be attained at 
the East; nor that alone, but graceful accomplishments 
may be added to adorn the more substantial branches of 
learning: while it is in the power of a young man to pos- 
sess himeelf of a complete and systematic course of study, 
of both ancient and modern languages, and whatever 
will fit him for an active pa:ticipation in the pursuits of 
after life. 

“The Marietta Library Association is one which bears 
no light testimony to the standard of literature in this 
town. ‘I'he association is composed generally of mem- 
bers resident in town, who are stockiolders. They pos- 
ess an excellent library, containing none but choice and 


valuable works, comprehending hi:tory, biography, tra- || 


vels, bellelettrer, natural and moral philosophy, standard 
works on the arts and sciences, the most authentic and 


genuine authors on Jaw, medicine, and theology : as also |} 


files of the ablest reviews, and journals of the present 
day, while at the same time ‘light reading’ in general is 
rejected. Here may be found a rich repast for all who 
love a mental feast. And much credit does it reflect on 

arictta, that tothe valuable collections now in use, new 

d4amportant additions are constantly being made. A 
Very neat and commodious building has been erected in 
the centre of the town, by the Library association. It is 
two stories in height: the basement containing three 
rooms ; two offices which are rented, and the library hall, 
the depository cf the library: the upper story forming 
one large arched room, which is occupied by the Marietts 
Lyceum, as also by two of the religious societics of the 
town. Long may this institution flourish, and continue 
to prove of interest and improvement to all. 

‘Another instance of the taste for literature, which 
Marietta possesses, may be noticed in the fact, that the 
universalist society devotes the property which annually 
accrues to its treasury, to the acquisition of an extensive 
and valuable library. ‘The collection of books is large. 
and the selection of them has been able and well judged. 

“The Marietta Lyceum is an institution well calcul it- 
ed for the extensive diflusion of useful knowledge. It 
was founded nearly three years ago, and has at present 
on its register the names of about eighty-five members. 
Regular meetings are held, at which are occasionally 
delivered lectures on chemistry, and other subjects con- 
nected with natural philosophy and history, with the im- 
provements constantly making in the arts, and discoveries 
in the sciences, and on many other subjects of interest 
and importance. Discussions are regularly held for the 
improvement and pleasure of the members. The lyceum 
has in its possession a hancsome electrical apparatus ; 
and measures have been taken to design a map of Marict- 
ta and vicinity, which will probably be published at a 
future period by this institution. 

* We might refer to other societies of less note, which, 
like small rills, tend in their consequences, to help pour 
forth their tribute of knowledge and learing in the common 
cause of education, and point out ‘the Philo-mathesian 
Society,” 


legiate studies at the Institute, but we hesitate to intrude 
turther,on our readers’ attention at this time. 

‘* We advert to the general character of this town, with 
pleasure, as being truly literary. ‘lhe fearless and intre- 
pid adventurers who laid out Marictta, who formed the 
infant colony, and first planted civilization in Ghio, who 
braved the fierce attacks of savage warfare,and have left 
the peaceful porsession of these lands to this generation. 
—were men of letters. ‘Their iron frames were but tc- 
kens of the minds within ; and they but partially concealed, 
under the garb of the hardy pioneer, and the warlike 
veteran, the manners and erudition of the accomplished 
scholar. The grars is yet fresh and green upen the ven- 
erated graves of most, and while they have entailed on 
their descendants an happy and peace‘ul do:ninion in this 
retired and beautiful spot, they have at the same time 
bequeatiied to them their own noblespirit, a love of liberty 
and kane ledge.” 

it would give us great pleasure to take similar notices 
of the state of literature in all the principal towns in the 
State; and we hope our editorial brethren will, by imita- 
ting she example of the editors of the Zanesville and 
Morietta Gazcttes, enable usto do eo. 


Next Governor.—The Wilmington (Clinton County) 
Democrat, of the &th inst. recommends and nominates 
General Joseru Vance, of Urbana, in 4th Congression- 


ee by fine fanciful tissures. 
| 


and the ‘Society ef Enquiry ;’’—both formed |) 
and sustained by the young gentlemen pursuing their col- || 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








—— ——————— 


THOUGHTS ON LITERATURE. 


Every age has had its distinctive features, literary as 


well as political. ‘The present differs materially from all 
its predecessors. 
\ference should existe, the general diffusion of knowledge 
—the taste which pervadesthe community for artificiality 
—the tendency of our literature to fiction, and the cheap- 
ness of books. Literary efforts, which, if properly sus- 








jvice in the field of moral reform, are at present of very 
questionable tendency. We shall confine ourselves to an 


\to our existing literature. 
| ‘The early writers in every country have exceeded all) 
lothers in the merit of originality. An untrodden field lay 
|befure thei. ‘They seized on the most striking develop-| 
ments in nature, and the objects of prominent regard with| 
}man, and thereby secured to themselves a consideration in| 
ithe world which cannot be superseded, because their ef- 
forts are strengthened by that for which every one has a 
lfecling and estimation. ‘Their successors were imitators, 
land could never equal their masters. In this age, consi-| 
jdering the vast horde of writers, and the commanding 


‘genius which some manifest, it is amazing that we have| 
‘little else than new combinations of what has already | 
jbeen discovered. We have artificiality instead of nature, 
jand combination instead of originality. 

One peculiarity in the character of the literature of the 
times, is its tendency to extensiveness rather than pro- 
fundity. A work is a treatise on every subject that has} 
the remotest relation to the prominent object. No author! 
considers himself bound to pursue one path in the field of; 
inquiry, but avails himself of every opportunity of a bye-| 
way in order that his search may be lengthened. A de- 
sire to produce rather then to improve, is the cause of 
much evil. An author, desirous of securing the world’s| 
regard, ecoms to think the world judges of his importance 
from his size rather than his intrinsic worth. This mania 
for quantity is discoverable in every department of litera- 
jture. Men at present read twenty books where their 
| forefathers read one, and the wisdom realized is not much 
lgreater. An author now-a-days appears insignificant,| 
|who points to one volume as the offspring of his labors :) 
jand compares very disadyantageously with him who di- 
jreets you to his efforts bound and lettered in a score. 
This rage for quantity has its origin in two causes—the'! 
jenormity of the public appetite for light food, and the cu- 
ipidity of booksellers, by whose efforts literature has taken 
lrank among the trades of socicty. 
he characteristics of the fashionable literature of the 
itimes, are artificiality and amplification. A slight basis 
atiords fuundation for a fabric of immense size; the ma- 
terials of which are not firmly cemented together, but are 
Truth is not always 
the cynosure by which explorers guide their courses. ‘The 
author who wishes to be thrifty, must be careful how he 
ttrays beyond the limits prescribed by the artificial taste 
of tae age. Most authors are scrupulously obsequious to 
the public will; and the consequence is, a night of dark- 
ness shrouds many regions of philosophical research. 
An affectition of knowledge pervades the community ; 
this afiectation has been powerful in producing the cha- 
racteristics of literature, and authors, desirous of favors, 
have been studious to conform. , 

The tendency to be discursive rather than to condense, 
is particularly noticeable in our reviews; every literary 
enterprise is conducted with some reference to them. 
The author fears the critic’s lash; the public gather up 
his opinions as the oracles of truth, and the author stands 
or fills by them. The number and character of reviews, 
and the immense patronage extended to them, are anevi- 
dence of the vast influence they exercise over the literary 
world. ‘Their characteristic is exaggeration. ‘The me- 
rits and defects of an author are magnified, or lessened 
in proportion to the critic’s friendship for him. Impartial 
criticism is valuable; that which regards an author and 
not the book, is a source of evil. ‘the injarious conse- 
quences of the reviewer's inflection have been manifested 
in more than one melancholy instance ;—hopes have been 
sapped, prespects blighted. the author’s probabilities of 
success diminished, and himself consigned frequently to 
ruin, sometimes to death. 

Among the reading public, we discover a disposition 
similar to that which gives the reviewer claims to impor- 
tance. A proneness to detect errors rather than to dis- 
cover beauties in an author’s composition—to analyze and 
show the base materials from which he has coined his 
thoughts, See! we to investigate for the purpose of ap- 
propriating the Benefits of his research—a disposition to 
descend to the meanesteinsignificances to level an au- 
thor’s clainis to distinction, rather than to borrow mate- 
rials for the sustenance of thought, and the growth of in- 
tellectual strength. 











There are several reasons why this dif-| the weapons of the satirist. 


SS 
follow the apparent objects of reading—to perfect super- 
ficiality—to exhibit wit and critical acumen at the poor 
author’s expense—to point out various defects and to sug- 
gest various improvements, but never to sound more than 
fuint praise for the benefit of the author. 

The character of the fiction of the times affords point to 
A long detail of villany 
besprinkled with reflections to admit of the possibility of 
drawing a moral, makes up the character of some of the 
most popular novels of the age. A charitable public ad- 


; mits, that the work independently of the moral would be 
‘tained and rightly directed, would prove of essential ser-|| highly unprofitable; and very generously and sagely con- 
| cludes, that the lonely moral has sutiicient medicinal vir- 


enquiry into these defects which give so much character} nation, utter and entire, awaits that luckless author wko 





tue to destroy the effects of the moral disease. Condem- 
forgets the necessary moral, which all are clamarous for, 
| but for whose teachings no one has tue slightest regard. 
The public hand him over to their executioner, the re- 
viewer, and his sensibilities are torn beneati the lash. 
But, if a moral sheds a fiint light over the surrounding 
darkness, the author’s salvation is secured. Gentlemen 
Villains, the pinks of politeness and paragons of clever 
fellows, are common characters; and occasional breaches 
of particular injunctions contained in the decalogue, are 
excused to him who has afforded so much elegant enter- 
|tainment. Suppose the writer, aware of the necessity of 
}a moral, at lengti: visits his hero with retribution; of what 
‘service is it in the cause of virtue! Not the least. A 
person who is captivated by the example will leave the 
precept for those who have ro use for it; he will avoid the 
error ints which the hero fell, and thus be proof against 
fallibility. We have accomplished fops in abundance, 
living tor no earthly purpose, other than sensual gratifi- 
cation, from that paragon of dandies, Pelham, down to 
that consummated rake, St. James ;—villains of every 
shade of intamy from fascinating Cliffords, down to those 
the most unredeemed, Aram and Misserrimus. If these 
gentlemen rakes and rascals have any influence on the 
habits or morals of youth, it is mamf-2st it must be inju- 
rious; if they are without influence of this kind, the time 
spent in becoming acquainted with then is thrown away. 

There is a good old maxim which has a particular ap- 
plication to works of fiction and suggests itself very pro- 
perly here—"xample is more powerful than precept. 
‘This is a truth which cannot be infracted. That mora! 
which is hunted for in a mass of pollution, will never repay 
the search. <A taper sheds but feeble light upon the sha- 
dows of night; and one moral is but sligit atonement for 
the influence which is produced by giving fascination to 
Villains, and separating vice from its hideous deformity. 
A few written morals can never countervail the effects of 
many examples of successful villany. 

That some of the poctry of the pericd is heaven-des- 
eended, we have no doubt; but the streams of inspiration 
are sadly corruptedsomewhere. It has but a small por- 
tion of resemblance to the poetry of Homer, Virgil, or 
Milton. Look at the most cf that miscalled poetry of re- 
cent production, and what do you discover! Sunlight, 
moonlight, and every sort of light and reflection. ‘I'he 
poetry of our times resembles a fincy landscape, with 
waving outlines—a blooming parterre with gales of fra- 
grance fanning it—the songs of birds and the music of 
running streams—the whole brilliant beneath a beautiful 
sky, with here and there a light cloud glorious in the hues 
of the dying day. And this is poetry! beautiful visions 
appealing to the fancy, sickening the judgment and enez- 
vating the higher faculties of the soul! Where is the fire 
that burns, andtheexcitement that glows? _ It is discovera- 
ble, chiefly, in flashes that light up the fincy, but which 
fail to arouse the energies of the mind. or to set our ideas 
wandering through the never-tiring regions of sublimity. 
Byron--the great, the gifted, the original poet of his time, 
great in spite of his weaknesses, is the father of a hopeful 
progeny. ‘Ihousands in our free country, have bowed to 
his supremacy, have imitated his blemishes, and vegetat- 
ed their muses on his writings. How wide, wild and de- 
solate is the world’s waste to those sickly fancied bards, 
who sigh over the past, and who find room to echo their 
sighs in the columms of a newspaper or magazine., They 
have hopes, but they have no objects,—prospects, but sha- 
dows swim above them,—they rave awhile, and, when 
completely exhausted, take time to review the past, and 
discover, what every person knew before, that they are 
the victims of an hallucination, and but trifling poets. 

The small poetic fry, if you take their representations 
as truth, are beings, whom all the fates, above and below, 
have resolved to render accursed. Such an one, dreams 
himself friendless, loveless, hopeless. Wrapt, gloomy 
and solitary, he first counts over the wounds of time with 
all the precision of his own peculiar avarice, and then in- 
dulges in the most perfect specimen of original jeremiad— 
the ravings of moonstruck lovers not excepted—to be met 
with on earth. His predecessor a century ago, was a man 
whom the goddess of Fortune, in consideration of the im- 
mense mental] treasure which he possessed, visited not with 


There are but few, who read to|/her favors ;—he was an object fitted to inspire terror with 
praise, or to admire; to gain instruction and manifest in-|]a thousand children, and a walking carricature of all that 
gratitude, is the object and the consequence with the many.||is infirm of genius. 


But he would drink a deep potation 











al District, as 2 proper person to succeed Mr. Lucas as 
Governor of Uhic. % 
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A book is read, and its contents are appropriated; then||to the memory of Falstaff,—the heaven whence proceed- 
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ed his inspiration would loom gloriously before his mind’s 
eye, and he would forthwith indite, for the benefit of poste- 
rity, @ song in praise of bacchus ard the Fauns. Unfortu- 
nately for his successor, it has become fashionable to feel 
head aches and heart aches after dissipation; and he wakes 
not his lyre to the praise of the presiding divinity of his 
orgies, but lives to measure his octosyllabic regrets, in 
strains that would visit the most liege disciple of Momus 
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It will be the mil- 
lenium of mind, to all who have the capacities to appreci- 
ate it, and the full glories of triumphant thought will be 
revealed in merited splendor. T. H.S. 


to enervate mind and corrupt morals. 








SELECTED POETRY. 








with measureless ennut. 

These remarks are true as regards a great deal of what 
is called poetry, and of many professed poets of the day. 
We have many glorious exceptions; but even they are not 
entirely undiseased. If this be poetry, may we never be- 
come inspired; if these are poets, may we be spared the 
unpitying visitations of the muses. 

Our remarks are general, having strict reference to the 
characteristics that we have alluded to, and not to excep- 
tions. Reviews properly conducted, always bearing in 
mind the purposes for which they were originally institut- 
ed, would be of essential service in the literary field. Er- 
rors of composition might be exploded; authors might be 
taught, with the rod of the critic held in terrorem over 
them, to regard truth and moral good, rather than vitiated 
taste and venality, and the literary standard very much 
elevated. Novels might be auxiliazics in the good cause, 
by blending amusement with profitable example. Pleasu- 
rable excitements are not necessarily connected with vice ; 
and the novelist might produce the desired effect by ex- 
hibiting examples, an imitation of which would not lead 
astray from sound principles and moral rectitude. Poetry, 
of a high order of excellence, is better calculated to re- 
fine the affections, and elevate the mind, than any other 
species of literature. We think that the constant out- 
pouring of trash from the press wi!] eventually surfeit the 
cormorant-like desires of the public, and they will require | 
mental sustenance of a much better quality. ‘Then those! 
evils in literature, which every good man reprobates, will! 
cease to be manifested, and a new era will dawn in bright- | 
ness upon the intellectual horizon. 1 

America might take the lead in the literary, as she has | 
in the political reformation of the world. Here there is 
everything to incite to action in so glorious acause. The 
perpetuity of our political institutions depends on the vir- | 
tue and intelligence of our citizens; and literature, by | 
disseminating wholesome knowledge, might be rendered 
highly available in giving stability and permancy to our) 
system of government. Besides these glorious incite- 
ments, where so fine a field! where one so rich in originali- | 
ty or so boundless in natural advantages? Surely not in! 
the old world, where genius is fettered by tyranny, and! 
where mind has been enslaved for ages. Here is an un- 
broken field, where genius may wander amid ever-chang- 
ing prospects of delight. Nature spreads before us a vast 
and magnificent domain, redolent cf original fragrance, 
and undespoiled of her glories by art. Nature is the best 
preceptor of man in mind asin morals. Attend to her 
communings with our spirits, and we present the highest 
and noblest specimen of moral and mental greatness. 
Here she invites the mind with her varied fascinations; 
upon her bosom she bids us sport, and regale ourselves 
with untainted freshness, and strengthen our thoughts with 
wholesome nutriment. Here where the eagle finds his 





[The following poem appeared originally in the Hartford + Pearl.’ It is 
the production of Miss Goutp. The ‘Knickerbocker, for whom it 
was revised, calls it + one ot her finest effusions.’} 


THE SONG THE CRICKETS SING. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


I cannot to the city go, 
Where all in sound and sight 
Declares that nature does not know 
Or doa thing aright. 
To granite wall, and tower, and dome 
My heart could never cling. 
Oh! no—I'd rather stay at home 
And hear the crickets sing. 


I’m certain I was never made 
Torun a city race, 
Within a human palisade 
That’s never changing place. 
Their bustle, fashion, art and show, 
Were each, a weary thing ; 
Amid them, I should sigh to go 
Aud hear the crickets sing. 


If there, [ might no longer te 
Myself, as now I seem, 
But lose my own identity, 
And walk as in a dream. 
Or else, with din and crowd oppressed, 
I'd wish the sparrow’s wing, 
To fly away, and beat rest, 
And hear the crickets sing. 


The fire-fly rising from the grass 
Upon her wings of light, 

I would not give for all the gas 
That spoi's their city sight! 

Not all the pomp and etiquette 
Of citizen or king, 

Shall ever make my ear forget 
The song the crickets sing. 


I find, in hall and gallery, 
Their imitations faint 

Compared to my live brook and tree, 
Without a touch of paint. 

And, from the brightest instrument 
Of pipe, or key, or string, 

I turn away, and feel content 
To hear the crickets sing. 


For who could paint the beaming moon 
That’s smiling through the bough 
Of yonder elm, or play the tune 
The cricket's singing now? 
Not all the silver of the mine, 
Nor human power could bring 
Another moon, like her to shine, 
Or make a cricket sing. 


I know that when the crickets trill 
Their plaintive strains by night, 

They tell us, that from vale and hill, 
The Summer takes her flight. 

And, were there no renewing Power, 





home, and disports himself in solitary pride, the eagle-like 
in mind may soar away in ceaseless sublimity. Here 
where the thunders roll over the unpeopled and far-reach- 
ing prairics, the voice of nature is ever eloquent. Here 
in the vast solitudes of unbroken wildernesses, birds and 
beasts of every variety roam in untamed wildness; whose 
actions, shaming the studied graces of society, give the 
semblance of truth to the graceful beings that crowd the 
visions of the poet. Here are mountains as aspiring as 
Athos, and plains asluxuriantas Hesperides; rousing up 
the lion-like energies of mind to their sublimest pitch of 











*T would be a mournful thing, 
To think of fading leaf and flower, 
And hear the crickets sing. 


But why should change with sadness dim 
The eye, when thought can range 
Through other worlds, and fly to Him, 
Who is without a change? 
For, He who meted out the years 
Will give another Spring— 
He rolls alike the shining spheres 
And makes the crickets sing. 


And when another Autumn strips 





action, or inviting it to the sweets of contemplation. 
Here are rivers journeying on in matchless majesty, on: 
whose banks Grandeur sits enthroned; borne on their on- 
ward sweeping currents, thought may hold perpetual con- 
verse with unequalled scenery. Here, too, are the red 
man and the forest rover, whose spirits are as untamea- 
ble as the hoarse winds in whose freedom they glory, as 
wild as the elements whence they borrow their illustra- 
tions. Here, where external nature is ever-glorious, and 
man is unsophisticated, ‘Thought might erect her temple, 
and the gifted devotees of all nations would prostrate 
themselves in reverence at her altar. We are rich in le- 
gendary lore. Our forefathers were men whose exploits 
ere yet unrecorded; and our history is replete with amaz- 
ing and spirit-stirring encounters. Here, then, is an ex- 
haustless field, on which the poet, the philosopher and the 
novelist, may gather unfading laurels. Where is the 
spirit that would not prefer feasting on banquets tending to 
the healthful action of mind and morals, to tasting the 
sickly viands of artificiality, which vitiate the taste and 
infuse poison into the very blood of genius! We hope the 
day is not in a far distant future, when genius will seize 
upon the exhaustless treasures, above, beneath, and around 
ne. When that day has arrived, the death dirge of those 


evils, which, we have said, have been engrafted upon the 
literature of the age, will be sounded, =.nd they will cease 


The Summer's leaves away, 
Should silence sit upon the lips 
That breathe and move to-day; 
Thetime I’ve past with nature’s God, 
Will never prove a sting, 
Though I've adored him from the sod 
On which the crickets sing. 
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THE LATE PHENOMENON.—It is probable that the late 
atmospheric phenomenon extended over the continent. 
We have accounts of it as far north as Detroit, east as 
Philadelphia and New York, south as Baltimore and 
Richmond, and west as St. Louis. Either our eastern 
brethren are more prone than ourselves to exaggeration, 
or the phenomenon was much more splendid there than 
here; for so they describe it. 





Mr. Tnomas’s ‘Ee m1GRANT.’— The November nuin- 
ber of the New-England Magazine contains the following 
notice of ** The Emigrant,” 2 poem which was published 
in this city a few months since, from the pen of F. W. 
Thomas, sq. Mr. Buckingham’s notice is in admirable 
contrast with that of the New-York Mirror. 

**This Poem is written in ninety-nine stanzas, of differ- 
ent merits as to thought, language, and _ versification. 
Some of them are beautiful, and expressive of deep moral 
feeling and affection; others are but indifferent, or, as 
Touchstone would say, ‘‘but so so.”” Of its author we 
know nothing, except what we ‘gather and surmise” fror 
his own verses; and, from the two which follow, we infer 
that he is a lawyer. 


Soon must I mingle in the wordy war, 
Where knavery takes in vice her s!y degrees, 
As slip, away, not guilty, from the bar, 
Counsel, or client, as their Honors please. 
To breathe, in crowded courts, a pois’nous breath— 
To plead for life—to justify a death— 
To wrangle, jar, to twist, to twirl, to toil,— 
This is the lawyer’s life—a heart-consuming moil. 





And yet it has its honors; high of name 
And pure of heart, and eloquent of tongue, 
Ilave kindled, there, with a most holy flaine, 
While thousands on their glowing accents hung ; 
And be it mine to follow where they ’ve led, 
To praise, if not to imitate the dead— 
To hail their lustre, like the distant star 
Which the sad wayworn bless, and follow from afar. 


These verses are not by any means the best in the poem. 
If we had more space at our command, we should be pleae- 
ed toexhibit other specimens. But we trust that the Em- 
igrant will not long be his only production; and we shell 
be ready to greet his second appearance.” 





Transcript or News.—Domestic.—A serious accident 
occurred recently onthe Camden and Amboy railroad, by 
which one gentleman was killed, and several others were 
badly hurt. Itis stated that the cars were running at the 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour. 

A premium of five hundred dollars has been offered in 
New-York fora bill regulating steamboat navigation, that 
shall meet the approbation of congress and become a law 
at their next session. ‘The frequency of explosions of | 
and the amount of life lost, imperatively demand attention 
to this subject. 

It isstated that Carey, Lea and Blanchard, of Philadel- 
phia, have paid upwards of thirty thousand dollars annu- 
ally for the last five years to American writers. 

The American Tragedian, Forrest, has recently com- 
menced an engagement in Boston. There, as every 
where else, he attracts full houses. 

Eight thousand dollars were subscribed in New York 
on the Gth inst. in aid of the Colonization Society. A 
short time since, it was resolved at a public meeting in 
that city, to raise twenty thousand dollars to assist the la- 
bors of that institution. 





MECHANICS? INSTITUTE. 
Dr. Hermanoe will continue his course on Natural Philosophy this 


evening, at 7 o'clock, in the Halli of the Institute. The public are res- 
pectfully invited. J. LAUGHLIN, Sec. O. M. I. 

P. 8. The following classes are now forming in the Institute: viz.—one 
in Arithmetic, one in Geometry, one in Architectural Drawing, one in 
Geography, one in English Grammar, one in the German language, and 
a primary one in the French language. Persons wishing to join any of 
these classes are requested to give their names to the Librarian before or 
after the lecture this evening. 











Mr. Henry Grover, to Miss Susan D. Fuintnam. 


HastIincs. 


to Miss Jerusna Lorine. 


Cincinnati. 


Morgan, to Mary Ann Jamieson, all of Cincinnati. 


al) of that place. 








In Cincinnati, Nov. 14, by the Rev. Thomas Brainard, 


At Rising Sun, Ind. Oct. 24th, by the Rev. Wm. Lew- 
is, Mr. Prince A. ATHEARN, merchant, to Miss Louisa 


At the same place, Oct. 31st, by the same gentleman, 
Mr. Joun M’Kniaur, of the firm of Eaton & M’Knight, 


On the evening of the 8th inst., by the Rev. John 
Burtt, Mr. Joun Mit, to Miss CaTHaRINE Mason, all of 


Onthe 14th inst., by the Rev, John Burtt, Morpeca1 


On the same day, in Boone co. Ky., by the Rev. Mr. 
Curtley, Mr Davin Hogan, to Mies Vircinia Watts, 
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SELECTED. | 
reel ' 
STATUTES OF OKIO.—Last winter, Messrs, Corey & Fair- | 
bank, enterprising book printers of this city, udertook a re-| 
publication of the entire body of statutes enacted in Ohio, | 
whether in force or repealed. c 
prise the whole in three large octavo volumes, to be afiord- 
ed at six dollars per volume.—The Legislature directed a 
subscription for fifty copies, and such other subseription: 
were obtained that the work has been commenced, and the 
first volume has just made its apearance. It contains a 
brief sketch of the legislative history of the state fromm 
its organization as a territory. ‘The articles of the old con- 
federation and the constitution of the United States. 
Deeds of cession from the ‘States. —Ordinance of 175.. 
Acts of congress respecting the Territory and respecting 
fugitives from justice and rerviee, naturalization, and 
authenticating records, the statutes of the territory and 
of the state to the year IS1O, inclusive. 
The volume contains 740 pages,printed on a large page 
good, and the printing well 





and fine type. ‘The paper is 
executed. In facet, Lb have never secon: 
better executed, in its mechanical department. 


It was arranged forthe press by Salmon P. Chase, Esqr. | 


who has appended notes of judicial decisions upon the dif- 
ferent statutes, and of the period of tue repeal or modiliea- 
» been repe thed or modified, with valu- 

The arrange- 
of cach Session 


tion of such as liny 
nble side notes of the contents of each page. 
ment is very convenient ‘The statutes 

are printed in their progressive order, 
arranged in reference to their subject matter. Tt will bs 
found a most convenient work forthe |iwyers and the courts, 


and for all who wish to become xequarited with our legisla. | 


tion. It presenis, in convenient space and ready arrang.- 
ment, a body of mattet, which can now rarely be found, and 
if so found only to be obtained by much Ivbor and research. 
The editor and publishers have acquitted themselves well. 
It is hoped they will meet the patronage justly due to 
such a laborious and expensive undertaking so ereditably 
executed. —Dui/y Gazelle. : 

Causes or Lonceviry.—iIn a very interesting paper 
published by Doctor Rush in his Medical Gbservations 
and Enquiries, we have a detail of the Doctor's expe- 
rience in regard tothose causes which favor the prolong 1- 
tion of life. 

1. Descent from 
never met with asingle instance of a person who had lived 
to be eighty years old, whose ancestors had not been re- 
markable for their longevity. In some instances the lon- 
gevity was on the side of the father, the others on that of 
the mother, but most @enerally it was common to both pa- 
rents. ‘he knowledge of this fact may serve not only to 
assist in calculating What ere termed the chances of life 
but it may be useful to the physician. fie may learn from 
t tocherish the hopes of his patients in chronic and some 

ute diseases, in proportion to the eapacity of lite they 

e derived from their ancestors. 

2 7 mperance it eating and drinking.—To this Dr. 
Rush found a few exceptions. Ile met with one man eigh- 
ty-four years old, who had been intemperate in eating; 
and four or five persons who had been intemperate in the 
use of ardent spirits. ‘They had all been day laborers, 
and liad not commenced drinking until they began to feel 
the languor of old age. The Doctor was inclined to the 
opinion that tea and coffee, notwithstanaing they evident- 
ly impair the strength of the system, do not materially af- 
tect the duration of human life. The duration of life is not 
always shortened by an infirm constitution, provided the 
stimuli which operate upon the several organs be propor- 
tionate to their excitability. 

3. The moderate use of the understanding.—It has 
been an established truth, that literary men, other 
circumstances being equal, are longer-lived than other peo- 
ple. But it is not necessary, remarks Dr. Rush, that 


the understanding should be employed upon philosophical 


long-lire d anccestors.—Doctor Rush 


lcially when that desire is supported by hope. 
| vious to physcians every day. 


it was expected to com- \ not accompznied by intemperance in e iting and drinking. 


book of tiiat class 


1... | 
and alphabetieally 


This is ob- 
Despair of recovery is the 
beginning of death in all diseases. 

| 5. Matrimony.—In the course of his enquiries, Dr. 
Rush only met with one person beyond the age of £0 years 
who had never been married. 

| 6. Sedentary Occupations.—Dr. Rush did not find sed- 
lentary occupations to prevent long life, where they were 





This observation is not confined to literary men, nor to 


women only, in whom longevity without much exercise of 


body, has been frequently observed. ‘he Doctor met with 
an instance of a we.ver, a second of a silversmith, anda 
third of a shoemaker, among the number of old persons, 
\ whose histories suggested the forgone observation. 
' 7. Loss of the Teeth, &e.— Pie eurly loss of the teeth 
did not appear to the Doctor to alfeect the duration of human 
life so much as might be expected. Edward Drinker, who 
lived to be 108, lost his teeth th rty yeurs bofore he died 
from drawing the hot smoke of tobieco into his mouth 
ithrouch a short sipe. Neitherdid he observe baldness or 
grey hairs occurring in early or middle life to prevent old 
’ shed by Le Sayre, mention is 
riirs bein toassuime a silver 


age. In an account furnis! 
jjinade of aman of M0, whose | 
color when he was only eleven years old, 
| ———— 
|| Einenanp ann Amertca.—Tait’s Magazine for Septem- 
}}ber, has an article on Hamilton’s **Men and Manners in 
| America,” in which the eiuse of Americais warmly es- 
H The following illustrition is good: : 
“Imagine a batt red old beau quizzing a ruddy growing 
boy for his brown holland pin-b ‘fore, the three rows of brass 
| <uar-lowf buttons on his jacket, the redness of his hands, 
jjthe carclessness of his carritge, his fondness for tarts, his 
lleontempt of the higher luxuries of turtle and venison; and 
you have the surn and substance of all English criticism 
on Am rica.” 


noused, 


| — 
| Tur migutry statm.—How the mighty have fallen. Go 
| tothe ¢rave of Martin, of Murylind, who thirty years ago, 
stood at the head of the Americin bar; but who died a 
t. Goto the Senate of the United States, and witness 
that vacant chair, out.of which a Senator tumbled into a 
drunkard’s grave. Witness the end of Mirabeau, of Sa- 
ivage, of Sheridan. of Burns, of Byron, and of more than 
lone Doctor of Divinity. One minister I knew who, if 
jhuman eloquence could avail would have scattered salva- 
tion as from angels’ wines, had he not tound a drunkard’s 
seave. The more mind, the more danger. Excitement 
was the food of the mind; and when this species of ex- 
iv 


1 
ecitement Was su 
ntellect, there was no predicting the result —Weld’s Lec- 


fures. 


| sav the enorgies of a a3 
red to sway the enorgies of a gigantic 








| INDIAN LANDS.—There are serious difficulties in Alaba- 

ma arising out of the situation of the Creek lands. These 
lihave been ceded to the United States on certain condi- 
tions, but were to be preserved from intrusion for the 
benctit of the Creeks for five years. Meantime Alabama 
|having extended her laws over the territory lying within 
her limits, settlers have in great numbers taken their 
places on the soil, and the Secretary of War having given 
orders for their removal. resistance its said to have been 
offered and serious diiliculties are spoken of. 





The following humorous letter was addressed by a vet- 
eran to Admiral Boscowen:—*Sir: I had the honor of 
being at the taking of Port Mahon, for which one gentle- 
man was made a lord; I was also at the losing of Mahon, 
for which another gentleman has been made a lord; each 
of those gentlemen performed but one of those services ; 
surely I, who performed both, ought at least to be madea 
lieutenant. Which is all from your honor’s humble ser- 
vant, a&e. 








A late number of the London Courier, contains the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Amcrica:—“‘I am travel- 








subjects to produce this influence upon the duration of life. 
Business, politics and religion, which are the objects of'at- 
tention common to men of all classes, impart an activity to 
the mind, which tends very much to produce health and 
long life. 
1, Equanimity of Temper.--The violent and irregular 
nection of the passions tends to wear away the springs of 
ife. Persons who live upon annuities in Europe, have been 
observed to be longer lived under equal circumstances than 
any other people. This prob tbly is owing to their being 
exempted, by the certainty of their subsistence, from those 
tears of want, which so frequently distract the mind and 
thereby weaken the bodies of all persons who are sub- 
jected tothem. Life rents have been supposed to have the 
same influence in prolonging life. Perhaps the desire of 
lif2, in order to enjoy as long as possible that property 
which cannot be enjoyed a second time, by achild or a re- 
Jation, may be another cause of the longevity of persons 
who live upon certain incomes. Itisa fact, that the desire 
of life is a very powerful stimulus in prolonging it, espe- 


for pleasure and information. I 
have journeyed 500 miles in my own carriage, by easy | 
stages. and have not seen a single person in my progress | 
to whom I should hove dared to offer alms! As I was de- 
tained an hour or two a few days since, I saw a sturdy- 
looking farmer pass the inn driving a onc horse cart, load- 
ed with wool, on which he was seated. He drove toa 
store, shouldered his bales of wool, one after the other, 
and placed them in the merchant’s shop. Who do you 
think it wast Palmer, the present Governor of the state 
'of Vermont!” 


ing in Vermont state f 








When Frederick of Prussia proclaimed his new code of 
laws, it rendered lawyers unnecessary; and a large body 
of them signed a petition to his Majesty, praying for re- 
lief, and ending with a request to know what they were 
to do? Under these circumstances the king wrote this 
laconic answer: ‘Such as are tall enough may enlist for 
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Four numbers of this paper, since its enlarzement and improvement, 
have been published. Thus far. (and the Publishers pledge themselves it 
shall not decrease in merit if well sunported,) the Mirror has been well 
| received by the public, where receive datalland hrs! een acknow!edved, by 
}such papers as the Baltimore Daily Gazette, edited by William Gwyn, Esq. 
lto he one of the handsomest and cle:pest pulications in the country, 

East or West, andto contain a vrest deal of interes*ing original matter, 
ee wellas judicious selections" by such asthe Ohio State Journal, edited 
by Judge Bailhache,to be «not inferior, in pointot real merit. to the best 
| periodical works of the day;” by such asthe Cincinnati Daily Gazette, ed 
| ‘eautifully executed, filled with excel 
\lent matter, and deservins of li eral patronage 7" ard! y suchas the Louis 
| vilte Daily Hera'd. edited by W. Tannehill, Esq., to be worthy of «wide 
lcireutation inthe West.” 

It would be an easy matter to mu'tiply such favoralle testimonials, for 
there isan abundance of them on hand; but this a coucse of proceeding, 
which the publishers of the Mirro> do not admire; avd even these few ex- 
on quoted, had not the proprie 
they come from cent'emen of ace and well 
known talents, been surcested to the publishers and urged upon them. 

The Mirror contains se'ections from the British ard American periodi 
d Domestic news of the day,and interest- 
ing extracts from new works of merit; but is more especially devoted to 
such matters as wou'd seem to vive it a claim upon tle support of the 
Western Community tecovds of events of interest 
which hapnened during the Early Times in the West—Brief Original 
Sketches illustrative of western scenery, character, &e-—Origiral Wes 
tern Tales, Poetry, and Exsays——ard copious Notices of all new Western 





jited by C. Hammond. Esq to he 





pressions of approbation wou'd vot bove be 





ty of referring to them, 
ca's, transcriptsof the Porcien a: 


such as—Ori inal 


works inthe several denartme of titerature, 

Be'ow are the contents of the frst four numbers; which will give a cor 
rect idea of the quantity and quality of matter, original and selected, which 
the paper contains. 


Ortainat Western Tares.—The Heiress of Rock-Hollow—The Adop 
ted—Hospitality—Huch Mason. 


|| Berer Oereinat Skerenes.-- Literary Institutions of CincinnatimThe 
Quaker Meeting —The Poet and the PLilosopher—Desceription of Mrs. 
Troltope’s Bazaar, with an Engraving. 

Oatainat Essays.—Mauvaise Honte---Destiny of the English Language 
--Literature and Patronace-- De Temperate. 

Onietnat Literary Notices.—P' erle on Children----Everett’s Address---- 
Mrs Child’s Juveni'e Miscel'any----Novth American Magazine 
Flint’s Biozraphical Memoir ot Daniel Poone, with extracts----Annual 
Revister of the Western Literary Institute, with extracts----Hall’s 
Erode!phian Address, with extracts: --Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 
for 1834, with extracts----The Kuickerbocker for October, with ex 
tracts- North American Magazine for Octo! er, with extracts---Ham 
i!ton’s Men and Mannersin America----Howitt's History of Priesteraft 
in all azgesand nations.---Western Montily Magazine for Oetober 
The Hermethenean Magazine. 

Orternat Sxeroues or Eagry Times tn tre Weet.----An old Campaigner’s 
Recollections of the Battle of Mississineway. 

OriGinat Poetry, axp Mesic.----Lines on a Portrait, by J. G. Whittier--- 
The Day of the Earthquake --Vo a Friend, ty Miss E. HW, Whittier--- 
On seeing a lady shed a tear----To ---—Morody on the death of 
Harvey D. Little----To the Spirit of the Wind----Stanzas----«They 
told ine not to love him,” with Music for the Pianoforte, by E. Thomas. 

SeLecTions.—Extracts from new wor'’s.—Rush's Memoranda---Dekay’s 
Journal--Men ard Manners in Amerien--Uistory of Priesteraft---In 
firmities of Men of Genius -Pulwer’s Englard and the English----Re- 
port of the Quaker Trial---Peins Encyclopedia---Verp'anck’s Dis 
courses; Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1834; Annals of Queen 
Ann; Lady Blessinzton’s Repealers; Macdoual’s Patagonia; Owen's 
Narrative. Tales.-MS. fourd in a Pottle. Poefry.-- The Bride: 
William Hotman ; Song by Camptell: Now tell me; Love and Friend 
ship; The Yankee Tea-party ; Sone ofthe Wind. Esssays.--Onthe 
Ingginet of Birds. Transcript of Ncews.---Foreign ard Domestic. 
Migéellaneous J of water, the brook, the river, 
and the ocean,a : Orizinalof Dominie Sampeon ; Ev- 
ery one has his Pu''ly jock; The motehiill and the mountain, a fable 
by Paulding; The Top of Etna; aparte alive; Professor Henry’s 
Magnet; The wiie of three tins ; The revenge of the heasts,a 
fable by Paulding ; Touching the corpse ; How tocatch crows; &c. &c 








3.—The drop 


by Pantdine 














The Publishers of the Mirror respecifuliy suggest, now that they have 
made every arrangement, (hy procuring good paper and entirely new ma. 
erials for the mechanical part of the work, and by securing as contribu 
torsto its Original Department some of the most talented individuals in 
the country.) for producing a Wrererns Livesary Parer of decided merit, 
whether it would not he just in the Western Community. to throw of the 
prejudices with which t!ey too often regard western publications of this 
nature, and to extend that support to the present enterprise, which wil! 
enable the publishers effectually to carry their intentions into operation, 
Shouldthe patrorace justify the expense, every quarter of a year will 
be commenced with an entirely Ortaixart number, a piece of Mrsic, as in 
No. 1, andan Eneravine, as in No.3. Put we wish it to be understood. 
that these things depend upon the amount of sulseription. [PThis is. 
at present, not sufficient to justify the continuance of the Weekly edition. 
upon the very cheapest plan. 
Asan evidence of the cheapness of the price of Subscription, it may be 
mentioned,that four numbers of the paper contain readine matter equal 
to a duodecimo vo'ume of three hundred and #ftu pages, which would cost 
at the Book-stores,from $1 GOTO S120, And yet the price of four num 
hers, according tothe annual subscription, and as part of the year, is lese 
than twenty cents! 

TERMS OF SUESCRIPTION. 
Two Doutars and Firty Cents per year. payable in advance: or Turer 
Dotvars, payable any time withinsix mouths after the time of subscribing. 
When the above termsare not complied with, and the puishers have te 
employ a collector, Taree Dotiars axp Pirvy cents will he invariably 
demanded. The paper for a year will mate a handsome volume of four 
hundred and eighteen large poges,inetudine the title page and index, which 
will be furnished with the last number of the volume. 
Applications for the werk, to be made toSuneve and Gatctacner, Pub- 
lishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 
streets, in Johnston’s Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 
3rd door from the corner. 

















grenadiers, and the shortest will do for drummers and 
fifers.”’ 





A BOOK AND JOB OFFICE attached, where work in either line 
will be thankfully received, and handsomely executed. 





